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ANECDOTES. the most alluring and obscene plays before him. The minister 


| with him? Could she know of his love? Are the genii which 
at once ordered them to be imprisoned and executed, as break- 


monstrating aguinst his thus throwing away so many brilliant | 
i the people worship her companions? What is this mysteri- 


opportunities in political, he replied: “ Put an end to your re-| Being sick on a certain occasion, TsEU-LoU, a disciple, begged | 


Entertaining and Instenctibe. 


CONFUCIUS. 


A long time ago, more than five hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, and some seventy before Socrates, in the. years | 
when the Jews were returning from the captivity in Babylon, ' 


and the Greeks were repelling the armies of Xerxes, a young 
man appeared among the little feudal kingdoms of Eastern 
China. . His employment was that of teaching truta to men. 
He had no distinction of station, or wealth to aid him. He 
lived among petty rival states, that for the most part disowned 
his instructions, and followed him with persecutions during his 
life, 
discouraged. 

The records of him are scanty and perverted by the super- 
stitions of early times; but they show almost undesignedly, 
out from the mists of antiquity, a simple and majestic life; 
such a Jife, and such words—the fit expression of it—as have 
naturally stamped themselves upon his country and his people, 
more than all the conquests and exploits of soldiers or emperors 
since. So that the simple preacher and noble Maw of past 
times has become identified almost with the personality of vir- 
tue, and is worshipped as a god. Even more,—so impressive 
and overflowing bas been the influence of his character, that a 
nation of three hundred millions of men, after twenty-three cen- 
turies, still in the pettiest details of political science and pri- 
vate manners, revere his words as the authority which they seek 
in vain to follow. Not Moses, Mahomet, or Calvin, have so 
imprinted themselves on the legislation and religion and forms 
of their people, as this Chinese scholar has done, by words, 
whose effect he scarcely lived to see. 

FORERUNNERS OF HIS BIRTH. 

Kovuna-tszr, or Conyucrus, as is the Latinized name, was 
born 551 B. c., in the kingdom of Lou, in Shantung, an eastern 
province of China. His family had been distinguished in for- 
mer times, even reckoning princes in the line of descent; at 
his birth, it was not in any way eminent. The usual prodigies, 
which the reverence of followers throws about the birth of’ the 
founder of a religion, preceded him. A singular animal (the 
ki-lin,) apparently the unicorn, was found near the house with a 
stone in his mouth, on which was an inscription, purporting that 
the babe soon to be born, would be “ King, but without a king- 
dom.” Dragons were seen in the air; and five wise men froma 
distance came to the house. Celestial music too was heard in 
the skies. In the old Chinese histories, this is represented by 
a band of Chinese angels among the clouds, with spiritual 
faces and queues and wide sleeves, playing the various national 

“instruments. 
“CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, MARRIAGE, EMPLOYMENTS. 

The child seems to have grown up a serious and sedate boy, 
thoughtful even then of the solemn things of human life, and 
conspicuous for his reverence towards the rites. At seventeen 
he was appointed an inspector of the sale and distribution of 
grains. This ofice, which had been probably one of the gov- 
ernment sinecures to be given to aspiring young men, he at 
once rendered of some value. He rose early; examined the 
markets ; read books and consulted experts as to the fermen- 
tation of grain and the best mode of preserving it, until his 
labors became a terror to all the cheating dealers and monopo- 
lists. At nineteen, he was married; and in consequence of his 
unceasing activity in the petty office, he was appointed Inspec- 
tor General of fields and herds. Every thing here was man- 
aged by him as thoroughly as it had been in the subordinate 
place. He neglected nothing. He rode over the country; 
talking with the farmers, instructing them, getting information 
about the peculiar defects of the soil, and working carefully at 
all the details. Agriculture sprung up again under his care 
through-the kingdom ; and large districts of unused, desolate 
lands were restored. His name was becoming known, and he 
was fast advancing in the political course, when an event oc- 
curred which changed the direction of his whole life. 

AN IMPORTANT EVENT—ITS RESULTS. 
- His mother died. He buried her in the same tomb with his 
father, with equal marks of respect, thinking, contrary to the 
Chinese custom, that " those whom we have alike loved in life, 
should not be separated in our respect in death ;” an innova- 
_tion in their rites, since adopted by his countrymen. He was 
only twenty-four, and with a distinguished career opening; but 
he at once abandoned all public employment, and gave himself 
up to his grief and to quiet memories of her during three years. 
. It was the first outlook to the thoughtful. man into the great 
Unseen, and the first sharp blow on his heart. He never lost 
the effects of it. Every serious and vigorous life, which has 
taken hold of something deeper than the surface of things, 
seems to be naturally preceded by such years of silence. 
Mosea was amongst the slaves; Socrates worked out great 
thoughts in quiet company with hucksters; Luther had his 
solitary years of struggle, and Cromwell spent his early and 
mature life on the country farm. 


We may well suppose that the young scholar in these years 
of loneliness and sorrow, questioned often of that sombre un- 


known Void, whithor his beloved one had gone. Was she still 


He spoke of his mission at the last as a failure, and-died | 


| ous “Principle of Lite’ which the philosophers adore; and what 
i is Death ? 

The answers which he made to these questionings, as shown 
subsequently in his philosophy aud life, have been much cou- 
dewned by Coristiun moralists; yet they seem to us amung the 
most natural conclusions which philosophy has attained to. 

RESPECT FOR THE DEPARTED. 

His first thoughts in this time of bis sorrow, were to show 
respect to her who was gone. He felt the vagueness over her 
whole destiny, and yet the tie which binds our heart to the dead, 
seems almost the only elevating and dignifying bond in life, if 
i superstition be cast aside. He studied the old moralists of 
the nation, and found that this respect for the dead prevailed 
in purer times. He determined. to.revive it. “He constantly 
urged,” says one of the biographers, “to those with 
whow he had occasion to speak, that man, being that which is 
most precious under heaven, all which composes him is worthy 
of the greatest respect; that being, by his nature the king of 
the-earth, all which exists upon the earth is submitted to his 
laws and owes him homage; and that it is in some sort to de- 
grade him from his dignity, and to put him to the level of the 
brutes, to have only indifference for that which remains of him 
when the breath of life no more animates him.” This regard 
for those who were gone, seemed to him to connect the than 
with his family and his race, and was a pledge that he himself 
would not be forgotten. It cherished affection; and, in the 
daily round of low cares, it elevated his nature to stop a few 
moments before the image or memorial of the friend deceased, 
and think of his noble qualities, or call up again the tender 
love which.the mould and worm of the grave could not eat 
away. He would have the imazes of the lost, in the most fa- 
miliar and pleasant places, in the garden, the doorway, or the 
inner home; so that as men walked around, they might be 
prompted to emulate the virtues of their fathers, and to desire, 
like them, to be remembered with reverence, by those who 
should come after. And to him this love and affectionate ado- 
ration to ancestors, seemed the most fitting expression of grati- 
tude or worship to the mysterious “ PRINCIPLE oF Lire,” which 
he vaguely felt to exist. j 

WORSHIP OF GOD AND OF SPIRITS. 

« God,” said he, in a conversation later in life with one of the 
princes of the country, to whom he was explaining the nature of 
sacrifices, “ Cuana-ty (God) is the universal Principle of Life; 
it is the fruitful source from which all things have flown. To 
give to heaven testimonies of gratitude, is the first of the duties 
of man; to show one’s self grateful towards ancestors, the 
second. . . . After having satisfied in some sort their obliga- 
tions towards CHANG-Ty, to whom, as to the universal principle 
of all which exists, (mankind) were indebted for their own ex- 
istence, . . . their hearts turned to those who had transmitted 
life to them. ‘They fixed in their honor respectful ceremonies, 
to be as the complement of the sacrifice offered solemnly te 
Cuana-ty.” And again. “In all which I have just recalled 
to your majesty, you will comprehend without doubt, that un- 
der whatever title one renders the worship; whoever may be 
the apparent object of it, and of whatever nature be the exter- 
nal ceremonies, it is always to CHana-ty that one renders it, 
and it is Cuana-ry who is the object direct and principal, of 
the veneration,” 

Whatever may have been the errors of his followers, it is 
very apparent that this first practical direction of the Philoso- 
phy of Confucius, was based on a rational reverence. His 
worship of ancestors was no idolatry. Though this one devel- 
opment of his piety has affected his nation now for two thou- 
sand years, more than any thing which he taught, it was in 
reality, but ‘a single superficial expression of his system. This, 
during these years of solitary thought and study, he was gradu- 
ally developing. Its features we shall see more clearly as we 
progress with his life. 


QUESTIONINGS. 

The three years of mourning were over. He was at once 
urged by the king to return to bis public office. He declined, 
and continued to devote himself to his study of the ancient 
records of the kingdom ; the annals of the * golden age” of the 
monarchy, whose simple manners and humane spirit he per- 
haps already thought to revive again. His pursuits were now 
evidently pointing to the future business of his life; yet he 
continued to practice himself in all the accomplishments of a 
man of the world. In music, for which he had an enthusias- 
tic love; in the science of etiquette; in the use of arms; in 
arithmetical practice and nicety of written composition-—all es- 
sentials even then of a gentleman’s education in China—he 
became sufficiently versed. During this period he visited, for 
a short time a neighboring court at the urgent request of the 
prince, to assist in some needed reforms; but returned soon to 
the kingdom of Lov, to decide on his future course. He with 
drew himself from all associates, and weighed the subject care- 
fully. They were the old questions with the young man. 
“The world is open—what am I fitted for? What is my 
place? Shall I live for time or the long future? for the com- 
mon weal of good, or my own narrow good?” It was decided, 

į as some few in all ages decide it. To his friends earnestly re- 


| They withhoid him and ask his reason. 


monstrances. They will gxin nothing for we, I owe myself 
indifferently to all men, because I regard mef as composing 
among them only one and the same family, of whicb I am 
charged with being the Instructor.” 

THE DECISION MADR. 

The young scholar bas chosen theu the highest calling ; he 
is to be the preacher to his countrymen. 
once opened as a lyceum. AIl were welcomed—yourg aud 
old, rich and poor, civilians and soldiers. With these ke lec- 
tured and taught upon morais, history, and especially the prac- 
tices under their simple kings of old, Yao and Caus. Whether 
the philosopber transferred his own high ideal to those dim 
characters of the past, and taught, under the -protection of an- 
tiquity, the truths which belong to all ages; or whetber he 
truly found in those records, great lessons, is not clearly ap- 
parent, The“ Ancient Doctrine” henceforth became his text ; 
and then, twenty-three centuries ago, even as now, the young 
Reformer found the Present corrupted’ and degenerated, und 
labored to raise men to the ideal, which always bovers in the 
distance, either of the future or the past, to the human soul., 

THE TEACHER. 

The fame soon spread through the neighboring peoples of a 
great teacher among them. Tae country now. occupied by the 
Empire of China, was at that time held by a number of petty 
kingdoms, some apparently independent and some tributary to 
the Imperial Court. From one of these courts—that of the 
Prince of Tst, came an invitation to this new philosopher, to visit 
the kingdom and assist in the improvement of the government 
and people. Confucius accepted; it being his object henceforth 
to apply his principles to the sources of influence in society, as 
well as to his own circle of pupils. On the journey the party 
come suddenly on an unfortunate man, about to commit suicide, 
He tells theu that his 
life had been one of disappointment and discouragement ; and 
that he wished to end it thus. Confucius, in a most character- 
istic speech, dissuades him ; assuring him that he had mistaken 
the object of ambition; that he must learn to be a common 
man before he could be a sage,” and that “no one who had 
life, should ever despair.” ane aa 

He was received at this Court in a friendly manner, and 
spent a year in efforts for reforming abuses and reviving the 
« Ancient Doctrine.” People, however, were slow to change, 
especially those in the atmosphere of the court, and at the close, 
the reformer prepared to return to his own country. The 
Prince offered him as a reward for his labors, the gift of a 
“town of the third order,” which he declined, unless his pro- 
jects of reform were adopted. : 

CLAIRVOYANCE. 

At this period and on two other occasions only of his life, 
are miraculous powers related of him, all similar in revealing 
a species of inspired judgement or wise clairvoyance. A ru- 
mor was spread through the court, that one of the old imperial 
palaces was burnt. Confucius at once designated a particular 
one. On being asked the reason why he formed this opinion, 
he answered that it was the palace of an Emperor, once notori- 
ous for his crimes—and he supposed this the judgement of 
Heaven. 

A courier who urrived soon, confirmed precisely the opinion 


of the sage. 
IN THE IMPERIAL COURT. 


The preachers, the wise men of those times seem to have been 
allowed a certain freedom at the courts. As experienced in 
human nature, they were frequently invited to take part tem- 
porarily in the government; and so, accepting none of the pro- 
fits, they could sometimes redress the abuses of public offices. 

Confucius ` next visited the Imperial Court, more especially 
with the view of studying the best ceremonial and of seeing 
how the highest of the Princes administered the rites. The 
truthful courtesy and humanity of his bearing won him friends 
from every party. He received the honors modestly, and to a 
splendid eulogium on himself, repeated to him, he replied, “It 
is extravagant. I do not in any way deserveit. One could con- 
tent himself with saying, that 1 make a little music, and strive 
to fail in none of the rites.” 

In the midst of the splendor, he spoke every where of the 
simple manners of the early kings, and uttered the words upon 
government and the ideals of man’s character, which his people 
even yet repeat with admiration. 

THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 

With the grasp ofa strong mind and with a searching skep- 
ticism and bonesty, he threw aside all the usual superstitions of 
the best minds. He would not even palm off his secret dreams 
and aspirations as a religious creed. Whatever vague ideas of 
a “ Principle of nature” or ‘‘Supreme Reason” he may have 
had, he never thought it worth his while to utter. Of a Gon, 
or a future he never spoke. They may have been in his inner 
soul, blissful hopes to him; but he did not find evidence 
enough of either, to dare to teach. He only studied the pres- 
ent; the relations of men to one another, and the peculiar na- 
ture of the soul; and his conclusion, through a long life, is, 
that the health and life of the soul, its object and its happiness 
is principally and especially in its hamanity—in Love. 


His house was at: 


him to permit his disciples to address their prayers in his be- 
_half to the spirits and the genii. “ Is tbat suitable ?” said the 
i Philosopher. Tseu-lou answered with respect, * Toat is suit- 
uble. It is guid, in the book, entitled Loui, ‘address your 
prayers to the spirits and genii on high and below.’ ” 

The philosopher answered. ~“ The prayer of Confucius is 
continuous.” 

KiLou asked, if it was necessary to serve spirits and genii? 
The philosopher said,“ When one is not in a state to serve men, 
how can one serve spirits and genii ?” A 

“ Allow me,” said a disciple, “ that I dare ask you what is 
death ?” 

“Not knowing Lirz,” he answered, ‘how can we know 
Death 7” 

The associations in nature, which to most minds, call up some 
longings or thoughts of their own future, in him only awakened 
reflections on the truths he taught. He stood one day mu- 
singly looking at a running stream, until bis friends with him 
asked him why he did so.. He expressed in answer, that 
sensation which the running water seews in all ages to make 
on the mind—the sense of continuousness. So,” said he, 
“has the ‘ Ancient Doctrine’ flowed from_one age to another, 
and will flow forever, if we but help it on. Let us not be wise 
for ourselves alone, but for others.” 


After some further travel, he again returned to Lou. The 
courtiers dreaded the pure teacher, and sought in every way to 
force him to depart. They at length succeeded in inducing 
the prince to appoint him .to some petty office far below his 
station; thinking thus to offend him. He accepted it, however, 
and managed ‘it faithfully; explaining to his friends or dis- 
ciples objecting, that.it would be an inconsistency and a mean 
pride in him, to refuse an office where he could be really use. 
ful, merely because it was beneath him in rank. While at the 
court, a courtier of ill character, though high in place, wished 
to gain him to his interests and sent him a rich present of rice, 
then almost the money medium of the country. It would be a 
mortal offence in Chinese usage to send it back, and accordingly 
Confucius distributed it among the puor; informing the great 
man politely of the fact. This suppleness, and the genuine 
courtesy of the man, is one of the most remarkable things about 
the story of his life. 


At a grand dinner in the palace, he was seen eatiog the 
grains of the table before the fruit, an offence probably like 
taking soup last in our day. Of course a universal smile 
passed among the courtiers at this blunder. The king sus- 
pected that there was some purpose in it, and finally, in a very 
polite manner, called his attention to it. He replied, by a 
forcible discourse which no one could help regarding, on the 
defective political economy of the kingdom which had neglected 
the great support of man—the grains, for mere delicacies, the 
fruits—and that he thus wished to show his preference. 


On another occasion, a prince of dissolute character sought 
to gain the countenance of the severe moralist to an amour 
in which he was involved, thinking thus to escape the censure 
of the people. Accordingly, by an act of unusual courtesy the 
philosopher was invited tothe private apartments of the palace 
to converse with the courtesan, a woman of conspicuous beauty. 
He could not refuse and retain any influence over the court, 
but be came, and according to the strictest Oriental rule, did 
not raise his eyes or uttena word in her presence; so that she 
at length retired abashed from the grave man. 


In an age of concubinage and to a dissolute prince, hear this 
advice: “ Clothe yourself in your garments of ceremony,” said 
the philosopher; “ go before your future spouse to conduct her 
in all the apparel of your grandeur to your palace !” 

« You make much of it,” said the king, laughing. 
~ « It is not too much,” repiied Confucius, “ for the action most 
important in life. The alliance that two persons of different 
names contract recalls them to their primitive origin ; it gives 
them the same ancestry ; it places them under the immediate 
tutelage of the spirits of the earth who watch over generations ; 
it is the symbol of heaven and eartk, whose union produces all 
things; it brings them near to the Divine Spirit.” 


« What is the secret of governing?” inquired the prince, 
« Rectitude,” said the philosopher; and on being asked to de- 
fine it, he answered, “ I understand by rectitude, that quality 
of mind and heart, which puts him who possesses it into the 
happy disposition not only’ of imagining nothing, desiring 
nothing, of doing nothing, which is contrary to the light of rea- 
son, and to the general and particular good of society; but of 
thinking, willing and acting in any circumatances, conformably- 
to those lights; proposing the real advantage of the common 
interest over his own interests, without wishing to make an il+ 
lusion with one’s self, or seeking to impose others.” 


He was at this time made Prime Minister of Justice. The 
first act of his-administration was to cut off the head of one of 
the most distinguished courtiers; a man of notoriously bad in- 
fluence. An envious plotter at court tried to break his hold 
over the mind of the prince, by sending some actors to represent 


ing the great moral law of the empire. Of the ufice of judges 
he said, © It is their duty to punish the guilty, but in punishing 
them, they ought to make thea understand that they love them, 
and that they would be glad from ‘the bottom of their hearta, 
if it was in their power to dispense with punishing them with- 


. out invading justice.” 


His admiuistratiun throughout was stern and prompt, and 
he was enabled in the course of it to put a stop to an important 


rebellion. 


Again-the reformer and preacher left the court to walk and 
teach among the people. Like the great teachers of all ages, 
he was much with nature, Jearning and instructing as he walked 
over the country., Ina hisjourney to the kingdom of Kin, his 
purty were attacked by the peasants uf Koang, who- mistook 
them for governmental tax-gatherers. They were driven back 
aad delayed; until at length the philosopher went boldly for- 
ward; saying to his disciples, “ Heaven has raised us up to 
recall to the memory of men the ancient doctrine of Ouen- 
ouang. Do you believe it is in the power of the men of Koang 
to prevent us from fulfilling our destiny ?” 

As he drew nearer the peasants exclaimed at once, “They 
are sages,” and couducted them honorably on their way. 

JOURNEYING AND TEACHING. 

From this time he spent the years in laborious journeys to 
the different kingdoms of China, teaching these truths of a 
higher humanity, attempting to reform abuses, and befriending 
the people and the subjects. He was “in cold and hunger, 
and fastings oft,” his life was hunted after by the envious cour- 
tiers, and on several oocesions he hardly escaped murder or as- 
sassination. His lectures were frequently broken up by the 
soldiery and his disciples dispersed; still in every new place 
they collected around him, and his faithful twelve, except when 
duties te their families called them away, were with him always. 
He visited the kingdoms of Quei, Tsai, Ye, Schon, and various 
others, during this, time but nevér appears te have passed 
the limits of China. At length at the age of sixty- 
eight he returned to his native kingdom. The people welcomed 
him gladly, and in a short time his disciples had increased to 
the number of three thousand; but the Government—the Court 


—which he wished especially to influence, met his plans of re- 


form coldly, and he was appointed to no office. He now 
devoted himself ‘to his favorite pursuits, music and study; the ` 
latter being the careful revision in the Ancient Books of the 
Doctrine, which he had been teaching orally so many years. 

His wandering, homeless life had been sometimes painful tos 
him. On one occasion, near a strange city, separated from his 
disciples, he was seen by a peasant, who reported to his friends,. 
searching, that a stranger of noble aspect was walking about 
near the gates, “ like a dog without a master.” 

“ He is right,” said Confucius on hearing this, “ I have the fi- 
delity of a dog and am treated like one. But it matters not; in 
whatever manner men conduct in my regard, I shall not de- 
part from the affection which I bear to them, and I will hasten 
always to do them all the good which is in my power. IfI do 
not receive from my labors the fruits which I would do right 
to expect, I will at least have the consolation of having fulfil- 
led my duty.” 

‘In his walks through the country, everything recalled his 


- aspirations and the disappointment of his efforts to elevate men. 


On a late autumn grain field, a pheasant, almost the last of his 
kind, is seen eating the few kernels left. Confucius is sad- 
dened, .and to the affectionate question why ?—he replies, “ be- 
cause it is an image of my holy doctrine, and its state to-day. 
The grain bird represents myself.” He traversed a battle . 
mound, waving with the long grass which had grown over the 
dead. ‘Nature,’ said he, in a little poem, still affectionately 
preserved, ‘‘ always renews herself. The spring, the autumn, 
the waters, the sun—but this mound, the general, the soldiers 
who fought under him—zhere are they ?” 

“ I have made vain efforts,” said he again, “ to put men who 
wish to walk in it, on the way which leads to wisdom; not 
succeeding, 1 have no resource but tears.” 

Asad closing. The great man, disappointed of necessity in 
the heroic work of life, going out into the great Darkness. And 
this is all! i 

_ CLOSE OF LIFE. 

To his disciples, when near the close of his life, he said, in 
transmitting his works solemnly to their care : 

“ It is a long time, my disciples, that you have been attached 
to me and have regognized me for your master. I have made 
every effort to acquit myself in my best manner, of the obliga- 
tions which [ have contracted with you, in accepting you for 
disciples. You have- followed me; you have partaken my 
works and my pains; you have been taught what it behooves 
man to know, when he wishes to fulfil exactly the duty imposed 
on him, during his sojourn upon the earth. In the deplorable 
state in which things are to-day, and in view of the aversion 
men show every where to the reform of manners and the renew- 
ing of the Ancient Doctrine, you onght not to flatter your- 
selves with being able to recall the mass of men to the practice 
of eir duties; you are witness of the little success which 


I have had in the enterprise which I bave undertaken and in 
which I have not ceased to work during the whole of a long 
What you can do with some hope of success, is to 
contribute to preserve dbe precious deposit, of which I was only 


life. 


the depositor, and which I have entrusted to you.” 

To his little son, he said, as he felt the weakness of 
draw near: “ Oh! my dear Tseu Koung! 
Tay-Chan withdraws iteelf—I can no more raise my head to 
contemplate it. 
eaten away. I have no place to withdraw myself. The grass 
without juice is dry ; I have no more where I can sit down and 
repose myself. The Holy Doctrine had disappeared; it was 
entirely forgotten. Ihave hastened to recall and re-establish 

. its empire. I have not been able to succeed ia it.” Aa, 

His last public act was a journey with a few intimate disci- 
ples to a neighboring mountain, on whose top he had erected an 
altar. Upon this, his books—the work of his life—were sol- 
emnly placed, and with devout ceremony, consecrated to 
‘Heaven. 

He then kneeled seriously to each quarter of the compass, 
and thanked Heaven for its care of, him, aad of the books of 

_ @ Ancient Doctrine,” and solemnly committed them to the care 
of the unseen “ Principle of Life.” 

` The favorite Chinese pictures of the philosopher represent him 
yo this act; kneeling by the altar, with a bow of light descend- 
ing from the stars upon his head. 

. A characteristic trait is related of him in these his last days. 
An annual saturnalia was going on among the peasants—some 
festival to the genii of the fruits. The old man could not wil- 
lingly die without looking on the genial face of human happi- 
ness again. He was helped upon a hill to see the merriment. 

“T avow,” said he, “ I have a true pleasure in seeing these 
good people forget their misery and believing themselves happy 
a moment.” , 

A devout disciple objected, that the people ought to thank 
Heaven, for their fruits by prayers. ‘Ah well!” said the old 

warm heart, “ It is in doing this, zz rejoiciny, that they per- 
form their actions of grace and their prayers.” 

He still had strength once more to review his works ; but 
after this gradually failed ; and as his biographers inform us, 
on the appearance of the same sign which had preceded his 


birth—the presence of a wonderful animal, the Ki-din—he died.: 


His age was 73, in the year 479 before Christ, and 9 before 


Socrates, 
THE SYSTEM OF CONFUCIUS. 


Tho system of Confucius may be described as a system of 
practical humanity. He stood on a basis of known facts, and 
taught human duties. 

No philogopher, out of the influence of the Christian manifes- 
tation, has ever seized with such a grasp on the great idea of 
Love as the renovator of the heart and the practical life. Ex- 
cept from Curist, no words of purer benevolence have ever fal- 
len from human lips. Nobly confirming the theory, was a life 
which even the superstitions of a childish age and the mists of 
twenty-three centuries cannot conceal, as among the most self- 
devoting and manful which the world had witnessed. It has 
left its natural impress. During these long ages, all that has 
been of unknown heroism and love, and filial piety and courtesy, 
among this vast Chinese people, has fed itself from this one 
man’s words. His lightest instructions have become part of 
the civil law ; his maxims are the precepts of religion ; his life 
the Divine Ideal, to which all in the empire who aspire after 
the true and good continually struggle. The discouraged death, 
the sad defeat, as it seemed then, and seems always to the suf- 
ferer for goodness, has become a triumph in the eyes of the 


nation. X 
—— 


CAUSES OF SOCIAL CRIME. 

The Springfield Republican, in deducing the lesson of certain re- 
cent cases of crime in high sccial circles in New England, thus clearly 
indicates one important defect in our present social system: 

The flagrant cases of social crime have not grown out of the 
religion of New England, but they have grown up in spite of 
it, and have indicated a powerful motive to evil lying deep 
down in the heart of society, unrecognized and uncomprebend- 
ed. The native depravity of the human heart gets tbe credit 
of it; and that there is . depravity—turning aside—in it, there 

is no question. But why should it take thig direction? If 
there be any fact demonstrated in physiology, it is, that .out of 
door labor, and the quiet flow of rural life, are peculiarly fa. 
vorable to the healthful repose of the most powerful passions 
ôf our nature. Why, against religion, against careful family 
training, against Sabbath school and pulpit education, against 
abundant moral light let in at every avenue of the soul from 
` childhood, and against the natural influences of rural callings, 
plain food and couatry air, does crime develop itself in this 
direction ? 

Our answer to this is that country life has not excitements 
enough—that mind is not sufficiently fed with fresh impressions 
and stirred by pleasant emotions. It is too much a life of 
strict restraint and isolation. It has no relish, no zest, no 
ministry to the sensibilities, no pervading social atmosphere, 
no institutions of social intercourse. It is all working and 
eating and sleeping and going to meeting. We state this 
broadly, and probably without sufficient qualification; but 
what we mean is that we have too much of this kind of thing, 
and not énough of those influences which sweeten labor and 
give beauty and relish to life. However safe and pleasant this 
kind of life ‘may be to many, there are always individuals in 
every rural community for whom it is not enough. Now we 
deny that these are the worst people in these communities, 
They are people of active minds, quick susceptibilities, fine 
sympathies, tastes that reach out towards good and beautiful 
things, and restless imaginations. They are not debauchees. 
They are not stupid asses who plod along their steady way 
like the oxen which they follow. They are not misers who 


remain unquestioned in the ghurch to which they are always f 


grudging and niggardly contributors. They are men and women 
capable of the greatest good, and the most beautiful virtue ; 
but whose uneasy natures do not findin the life in which they 
are placed the food which they crave. . . . . We have 
no excuses, we have no justification for these people; we have 
no word but the word siz by which to characterize their ucts; 
but we have an explanation. In the lack of excitements and 
satisfactions which they crave, their imaginations become active 
with relation to the objects around them, their sympathies are 
awakened toward each other, and in the place of a free, open, 
general and generous social life, they institute secret meetings 
and stolen interviews; the stress of temptation bears them 
beyond their depth, and before they are aware, they have sunk 
beneath the overwhelming waves of sin. Then comes the dis- 


covery ; the world is horrified, the church is scandalized, the 


peace of families is ruined, the hopes, prospects and happiness 
of two hearts are blighted, and then the world moves on again. 

[Quznv: Have not the restraint, isolation and lack of proper amuse- 
ments, in New England life, in a great measure, grown out of its harsh 
thology 1] Pa Š 
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SPIRITUALISM IN RELIGION.—NO, XIII. 
REGENERATION (CONTINUED.) 

It is the supposition of many, that all which is necessary to 
produce the noblest manhood—the Divine Humanity—is the 
cultivation of the various faculties of the mind, or to speak 
. phrenoiogically, the development of the several organs of the 

brain, to a condition of evenness and harmonious action—the 
higher sentiments, as conscientiousness, benevolence, venera- 
tion, causality, etc., holding in subjection the lower propensi- 
ties. This idea is often deduced from a superficial application 
of the science of Phrenology. It is true that such cultivation 
will make a vast improvement upon men as they are, and all 
efforts in this direction are to be heartily encouraged. But 
it is also true that the highest possible culture of the “ natu- 
ral” or selfish man will result in but refined animal—not a 
spiritual or divine man. Refined, prudential selfishness may 
indeed be far preferable in its manifestations to gross, unre- 
fined selfishness; yet it is the same thing in essence- after 
all, It should never be mistaken for the higher motive-force 
of which man is capable. The difference is that of a discrete 
degree ; it is radical and eternal; it is the difference between 
heaven and hell. Self-love, gross or refined, is hell; divine 
love is heaven. l 

The idea that the natural action of certain faculties is nec- 
essarily unselfish and incapable of being raised to a higher 
degree, is a mistake. This any one can see, by a careful in- 
trospection. Benevolence, for example—the exercise of which 
is by many supposed to be necessarily noble and divine— 
may obviously be employed for very selfish ends~-as when one 
gives in order to secure the praise of others; or with an ex- 
pectation of buying his own soul’s salvation ; or to get rid of 
importunities; or for the mere pleasure of giving; or to put 
an end to the suffering which pains our sensibilities; regard- 
less of the good of the object of our sympathies. Even vene- 
ration, or the love of worship, may be exercised selfishly—as 
when people give themselves up to the pleasures of religious 
ecstacy in devotional meetings, etc., merely because they “ en- 
joy” it, and not because it is the wisest use they can make of 
their time. So of all other faculties: they may be but the in- 
struments of an interior affection which centres and ends in self, 
however polished by cultivation; or the same organic powers 
may be employed by that nobler love which forgets self in 
supreme devotion to the absolute Right and the universal 
Good. Let it be noted that no organic power or faculty be- 
longing to human nature—not even those which are deemed 
grossest or most animal—is to be annihilated; but on the con- 
trary each and every one is to be raised from lower to suc- 
cessively higher and nobler planes of action, as man ascends 
the ladder of progress. In order to ascend he must of course 
let go of each lower round as soon as it has subserved its pur- 
pose of elevating him within view and reach of a higher. This 
is true spiritual progress; and it can be made only by those 
who literally die to self, to the world, and to sensuous pleas- 
ures, 


The clear mark of distinction, then, between the first or 
“ natural” man, and the second or “ spiritual” men, is, that 
the first says, or feels, “ My will be done,” while the latter 
says, feels, and acts, “ Tuy will, O God, not mine, be done.” 


The process of regeneration being, as before remarked, a 
gradual and not an instantaneous one, these two opposing 
loves, ar selves—the “ natural” and the “ spiritual”—necessa- 
rily for a time co-exist and co-act in our consciousness. Hence 
the universal experience, at least of all spiritually growing 
persons, of an internal warfare and -conflict. «“ What I [that 
is, the spiritual self] would, that I [the natural self] do not; 
but what I hate, that I do.” The “ victory” comes when the 
lower self is overcome and (not merely controlled but) put off, 
and the spiritual man becomes complete in every faculty. 
And this will be sooner or later, as our spiritual growth is 
rapid or slow—or as we cling with tenacity to selfish, sensu- 
ous and external things, or yield them up for the unseifish, the 
spiritual, the eternal. 


In some instances, the quickening of the spiritual life, or 
the regenerative process, is manifested early in childhood, and 
advances rapidly to maturity. It might be so, doubtless, in 
all cases, were all equally well born and well circumstanced 
in their early years. But too often these tender plants of the 
inner life are nipped by the cold frosts of harshness, selfishness, 
and impiety in the atmosphere of home, or are choked by the 
rank outgrowths of some inherited and cherished evil, and so 
have but a feeble existence, or wholly disappear. In the Jat- 
ter case, the soul’s garden becomes but one wild waste of 
brambles, and noisome weeds, and Poisonous fruits—the lurk- 
ing place of serpents and all loathsome things. 


The outer world is but the symbol of the inner. Whatever 
exists in the one, exists correspondentially in the other. Let 
any one who has ever attempted to cultivate a garden, or to 
raise a patch of “ natural” earth to its highest condition of use- 
fulness and productivenesss,—let any culturer of the soil but 
trace out the analogies of the process in himself—study with a 
teachable spirit the “lessons of uature”«—and he will see the 
great truth of the necessity of a regeneration ever illustrated 
before him. 

Beautiful and useful in their degree as are some of the « na- 
tural,” spontaneous products of the earth—the forests, the wild 
grass, the many-tinted flowers—yet the ruthless axe, and the 
devouring fire, and the cleaving plough-share, must sweep away 
and bury all, before the new and better can appear. And the 
more luxuriant the growth of worthless things, the richer the 
soil, and the greater its capabilities of higher products. 


With these meagre suggestions, which by no means exhaust 
the subject, it must be left to the reader’s own reflections. We 
would merély add, that we see not how any really earnest and 
traly spiritual believer in progress can be content to rest short 
of such a thorough, practical, experimental renovation, as shall 
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result in the utter extinction of all selfish loves, and the spon- 
taneous activity in their stead of all pure and divine impulses, 
seeking only ends ot wisest use and highest good. This is the 
Divine manhood ; this is God manifest in the flesh. For this 
every aspiring soul yearns, “ waiting for the manifestation of 
the sons of God.” 

Are we told that thisis but “ Old Theology” in one of its 
most offensive features? It matters not to us how old it is, nor 
how offensive, if it be only true. Truth is always old, and al- 
ways new. And this we find to be a truth written upon the 
human constitution, and corroborated in the best spiritual ex- 
perience of all the past, as well as in the analogies of external 
nature, Being a trath, itis part of our Spiritualism. We can- 
not change it if we would, and would not if we could. 


TROY LUNG AND HYGIENIC INSTITUTE. 

In these days, when the most ignorant pretender can puff 
himself into notoriety, it is difficult to distinguish the claims of 
genuine merit from the assumptions of charlatanry. Above all 
is this true of the medical profession. The mystery which has 
been thrown about the healing art for ages past, has served as 
a cloak which might cover the shallowest ignorance, or hide 
the most arrant quackery. A recipe in mongrel Latin has pro- 
cured for the sick man, what, for aught he knew, might be a 
brown bread pill or a dose of virulent poison. Blindly the dose 
has been swallowed; and whatever ill results ensued the suf- 
‘ferer has ascribed to the disease, not to the blunder of the doc- 
tor. If there was vitality left in the patient, a new experi- 
ment followed ; to be repeated indefinitely as circumstances 
might allow. If persistent nature held the breath in the body 
in spite of pills and potions, the credit was all the doctor’s; 
but if disease and deadly doses finally carried off the victim, it 
was “a case baffling the eminent skill of the physician”—of 
course there was no chance for blame. Thus stupid empirics or 
consummate quacks with ‘‘ M. D.” appended to their names 
have stood a fair chance with gifted men and careful students 
of the human organism. 

This professional craft is a trick of aristocratic power to 
shield itself and keep the masses in ignorance and subjection. 
But the spirit of modern progression is opposed to this monop- 
oly on the one hand and blind subserviency on the other. It 
is beginning to be felt that a man has a right to know in whom 
and in what he trusts his life. The mysterious “R.” “Q.S.” etc. 
are no longer regarded as infallible signs of wisdom in him who 
scrawls them for the apothecary; and a man must show some other 
credentials than an Allopathic diploma to establish his right 
to ticket us to the next world on the mercurial express train. 
We demand common sense first; then, that peculiar aptness 
which makes the doctor such, as it were by instinct. All the 
medical schools in the world will not make a physician of the 
numskull ; nor even of the man of’ talent whom Nature never 
designed for such a purpose. Some persons are born to be 
doctors—have a natural gift for the healing art—as others to 
be poets or musicians. Such a person is Dr. ANDREW STONE 
of the Troy (N. Y.) Lung and Hygienic Institute. 
into his work with a zest derived only from a love of the pro- 
profession and a genuine satisfaction in doing good to his fel- 


He enters: 


lows. He is something of an enthusiast, as is every man whose 
natural genius inspires him in his art. With a regular educa- 
tion in the Allopathic sclYool of practice, he has had the cour- | 
age and good sense to discard its absurdities and adopt a 
method of his own, such as an experience of twenty years has 
confirmed. The success which has followed his practice has 
been such as to commend him to the confidence of all who may 
need his services. There is a class of diseases developed by our 
climate and modes of life, among which are affections of the 
throat and lungs, which Dr. Stone makes a specialty; and it 
is for the treatment of such complaints that he has established 
his Institute. 

The writer of this is one who has enjoyed the. benefits of this 
Institution; and he feels that he shall not be obnoxious to the 
charge of newspaper puffing, in paying this voluntary tribute to 
true worth and professional skill. We have a higher object in 
view—that of calling the attention of invalids to this Institu- 
tion where they may feel confident their cases will be met with 
a rational treatment which wil. ensure relief, or effect cure, 
whenever their complaints have not passed beyond the reach of 
medical science. 

Yet the doctor does not profess to work miracles. He pre- 
stribes a judicious course of hygienic treatment, which if faith- 
fully followed, restores the energies and renews the functions of 
the organs; thus establishing health by eradicating disease, not 
transferring it from one organ to another, as is done in many 
of the old modes of treatment. Those invalids therefore who 
are disposed to use sensidle means in a sensible way to restore 
their health, are confidently referred to Dr. Stone as a safe 
counsellor, and to his Institution as affording the means desi- 
rable for securing to them that firat of earthly blessings, sound 
health. 


T. L: Harris in London. 

Rev. T. L. Harris of New York was most cordially received 
on his first introduction to an English audience, as will be seen 
from the following paragraph, which we copy from the British 
Spiritual Telegraph of June Ist: 


ss Mr. Gilbert’s lecture was delivered on the 23d of May at the Music 
Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, and was attended by a 
large and influential audience of the leading inquirers into the truths 
of Spiritualism. The lecture was listened to throughout with marked 
attention, and was illustrated by several enlarged copies of the remark- 
able spirit-drawings of which the lecturer gave a description, and 
showed the inner meanings which each contained. The whole lecture 
was of adeeply religious character, and insisted on the aids which 
Spiritualism would give to science and art, when the mid should be 
fully embued with the inner teachings with which it is surround- | 
ed. i 

“ The Rev. T. L. Hagers, the wonderful spiritual poet, and teacher, 
of New York, wastintroduced to the audience and took the chair amidst 
the enthusiastic greetings of the audience. His presence is a remark- 
able one, bespeaking the deep spiritual gifts of his soul, and when at 
the end of the lecture he was called forward and spoke some burning 
words, the audience was, asit were, electrified by his deep-souled utter- 
ance. The strongest wish was expressed that he would not leave Lon- 
don without giving us an opportuntity for hearing him more fully, 
that we too, on this side of the Atlantic, may know the height and 
depth which have been given to this son of spiritual faith.” 


— ge 
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= EMMA F. JAY BULLENE. 

It will be remembered that some time since Mrs. Bullene— 
who was regarded as a bright particular star in the constella- 
tion of trance speakers—left the sphere of a public minister 
for the no less important duties of a wife and mother. - Many 
may have regretted the necessity that removed -her from the 
place she filled so gracefully and so well.’ It will gratify all 
such persons, and her numerous friends, to know that she still 
retains her powers, and occasionally comes from her retirement 
to exercise them in public. We learn that on the occasion of 
the physical dissolution of of the Jate Postmaster General, she 
delivered a very able and effective eulogy, in presence of a 
large assembly at the West. ` E 

A friend has placed in our hands for publication the sub- 
joined communication, addressed to Mr. and Mrs. O’C. on the 
occasion of the removal of their little child: 


Mosr Esrxeugp Friewps:—Having been this afternoon informed of 
your affliction, in the removal of that little bud of immortal beauty, so 
recently entrusted to your care, I-could not deny myself the psinfal 
pleasure of contributing a few sunbeams of consolation, that may steal, 
all unbidden, into your weary hearts, to dry up the chilling dews of 
consecrated grief. It is sweet at such an hour to give e xpréssion to 
our grief, for sighs and tears are indeed a luxury to the overburdened 
heart. 

But, fair young Mother, though the death angel has entered the 
newly adorned garden of thy life, and plucked the tenderest bud of af- 
fection, he has not left thee desolate. Nor can earth ever rob thee of the 
wild untold joy that has thrilled the silvery chords of thy maternity 
and filled thy being with strains celestial, that—with sacred memories 
of native grace and uncorrupted life—even now float through the dim 
aisles of the unfolding affections. Stay not those tributes of undying love, 
for when thou hast poured out the first gush of bitterness on the bosom 
of him who shares thy sorrow, thou wilt look away to the land of 
changeless beauty where ministering angels fold in fond embrace the 
form of thy tressared one. Be comforted, then, for that little bud 
shall bloom for thee in the Paradise of the angels. * * ig 

And thou, fond Father of this lovely flower: The heart may bleed for 
the absence of an object so idolized, but thou canst not mourn as with- 
out hope, for the angel voice of tbat little one shall find an echo in thy 
soul; and the sweet, soft strains of its pure seraph love, shall linger 
like incense around the censer of thy life. And still there remain two 
other loving, waiting hearts, that seek to fill the chasm of blighted 
hopes and joys, with flowers of amaranthine hue, 


Whose morning rays reflect the light divine— 

The fadeless glory of some angel shrine; 

By these the heavenly graces smiling stand, 
While Love and Wisdom clasp the mourner’s hand. 


And voices chant through viewless air, | 
He is not dead, but gone before; 

His angel presence lingers here 

Your bleeding, aching hearts to c heer 


And bid the star of Hope to shine, 
With light, and love, and joy divine. 
No fond caress, no silent tear, 

Shall ever be unheeded there ; 


In raptured strains of bliss above, 

You'll listen to the words of love; 

In lute-like tones, just heard below, 

Then rolling on in ceaseless flow.— A 


See! seraph forms unnumbered wait 
To ope for thee Life’s pearly gate; 
Thine angel babe will there be found 


With life and joy immortal crowned. _ 
Emma F. Jay BULLENE. 


—_—_—_—_———— SO Oo 
EVIL SPIRITS. 


A correspondent, in another column, offers some suggestions 


‘on the manner in which evil spirits should be treated. Equally 


with the writer, we are unable to see how the mere fact of 
transition to the spirit-world, should change our duty from love 
to hatred, as regards the debased and sinful of our race. Those 
religionists who believe so intensely in the utter depravity, 
malignity and hopeless perdition of all this class, no doubt 
have a great lesson of benevolence and brotherhood to learn. 
Those who have any real love for the sinful im this life, will 
not lose it when they leave the body. And there is a vast 
difference between converse with such beings, when they come 
in our way, for the purpose of clevating and saving them, 
and “seeking unto” them for amusement, curiosity, or any 
elfish purpose. 

But we should dissent from the conclusion, which seems 
to be implied by our correspondent’s language, that duty 


. ever requires of us to desire or seek for direct intercourse 


with this class of spirits, even for their good. Ceatainly, 
we should avoid voluntarily submitting ourselves to their in- 
fluence, or in any way lowering ourselves to their level. If 
they manifest themselves unsought, (as we believe they.some- 
times do, either of their own accord, or under the control of 
those who are higher,) we should show them all the kindness 
and sympathy which is due to the erring, and endeavor to 
awaken in them the slumbering germs of good. For aught 
we can see, the power of love may be as potent for salvation 
after as before the dissolution of the body. At least, in this 
is the only hope; bitterness and hatred can neither eave 
them nor benefit us. 

But let it not be forgotten that by the great power of silent 
influence, constantly exerted, mere than by our words, we help 
to purify and exalt all around us, both in and out of the body; 
and we do this just in proportion as we become pure our- 
selves, The surest way, then, to redeem the inhabitants of 
the spirit-world is to redeem those of this—and our own spir- 


-its to begin with. 


——— 
Rev. J. B. Ferguson. 

We learn from the Nashville, (Tenn.) Gaz ette that this able 
advocate of spiritual truth suspends his labors in that city during 
the summer months—the hall in which hehas spoken being under 
repair. He is to spend a month in Memphis. The Gazette 
speaks of him as “one whose rare gifts and effective ser- 


vices in the cause of Free Enquiry and the true progress of 


man have won for hima place among the first men of our 
times;” and adds : 


“« A man of clear vad aesaeate intellect, combining an amiable and 
attractive manner, with a high sense of moral right, a rich store of 
knowledge, gathered by long and thorough research, it is a pleasing 
privilege even to listen to sucha teacher. His friends who have 
marked his course for years, think he has few equals and no superior; 
consequently they feel a sense of deep logs even in temporary absence. 
We rejoice, therefore, to learn that they will procure for him a new 
hall, and that his instructive and popular lectures will be resumed in 
our cityin early Autumn. May a just appreciation attend his devoted 


` labors.”? 


The Discussion at Winsted. : 

We have received a copy of the Winsted (Ct.) Herald con- 
taining a partial report of the discussion lately held at that 
place, between Mrs. C. M. Tuttle, or spirits using her organism, 
and Elder Miles Grant. 

The spirits appear to have maintained their positions with 
readiness and ability, while the Elder discharged over again 
his accustomed vollies of scripture texts, and reiterated his 
materialistic arguments. The Elder’s boast of his power to 
s“ control the demon, by the help of the Lord,”—to afford op- 
portunity for the exercise of which, this meeting was specially | 


designed—seems to have proved a signal failure. A 


eri 
v 


—_— 
Tae Pore an UNRELIABLE Meprum.—It is stated that dur- 


‘ing the sickness of the late king of Naples, who has recently 


deceased, the Pope sent him an account of an interview he had 
recently with the deceased wife of the King.who told him that she 
made intercession with the Virgin Mary, and reeceivd from her 
the most satisfactory assurances of her husband’s restoration to 
health. This intelligence, together with some religues of St. 
Januarius and other saints, which are said to possess import- 
ant medical influence with the sick, which the Pope had also 
forwarded to him, and upon which he lay all the time, gave him 
a faith in his ultimate recovery which no:hing coald shake. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


The Yearly Meeting of this body convened at Longwood, Pa, 


May 29, 1859, and continued in session four days. The at- 
tendance was large. Among the speakers present were T, W. 
Higginson, John Beeson, E. H. Costes, J. H. W. Toohey, Al- 
fred Love, J. A. Dugdale, etc. ‘ Testimonies” were adopted, 
an usual, relating to several topics of public interest and ques- 
tions of Reform, as Spiritualism, Indian Wrongs, Use of 
Tobacco, Treatment of Criminals, Marriage, War, Temper- 


ance, Sectarianism, Slavery, Education, Caste, etc. The fol- 
lowing is thé testimony on Spiritualism, which occasioned 
a lengthened discussion: ` 


oa While many of our number have had no opportunity for personel 
investigation into the alleged phenomena of Spiritualism, we can ye 
agree in-gdmitting the increasing impo! of the investigation. It 
is useless to oppose, by ridicule or bigotry, a belief which has taken so 
strong a hold upon many of the most intelligent and virtuous portion 
of the community. Lamenting the delusions and errors which often 
accompany it, as they are apt to accompany new ideas, we cannot bat 
be grateful for the power it is exerting to break up sectarianism, en- 
lighten individual minds, and elevate the lives of ‘many. To remove 
the terrors which superstition has thrown around death and immortal- 
ity, is a task worthy of the joint efforts of men and angels,” 


On Marriage, tke following was adopted : 
“ We regard Marriage as an institution sacred and divine in its ends, 
but too often degraded by the sensuality and tyranny of man, and the 


dependent position of woman. We renounce the idea hitherto asserted 
by church and state, that man is born to command, and woman to 


‘obey. We hold to absolute equality of the sexes, as to rights and du- 
ties, and condemn all laws and usages which deny this. We claim for 
woman the right of free speech, of suffrage, and of just compensation 
for labor. Especially do we claim for her the supreme control of her 


own person, and utterly deny the right of any husband to force upon 


his wife the sacred duties of maternity against her will.” 


The proceedings are to be published in pamphlet form. 
-_— 2 Oo 
We have received a copy of the ‘ Constitution of the N. E. Unida 
University Association, with the Report of the first convention beld at 
Marlow, N. H., May 24 and 25, 1859; with extracts from the addresses 
of A, B. Child, M. D.. and Prof. J. L. D. Otis.” 


Boston and Vicinity. 


R. W. Emerson on Works and Days. 

Mr. Emerson, at the Music Hall, on Sabbath morning, June 12th, in- 
troduced his lecture by quoting the title of an old Greek poem, written 
by Hesiod, ‘* Works and Days.” 

The poem, he ssid, had hed its day, and contributed its share to gen- 
eral culture. He would borrow its title only, as a text for a lesson for 
this day and hour. He then enumerated various improved implements 
of labor, inventions, discoveries, etc., by which it is usually thopght 
life hgs been euriched, all of which he called only an extension of the 
senses of man,—the cords of sympathy between eye and hand. 

In contrasting this advanced state of the arts with the days in which 
our Fathers lived, we pity them as being slow; and have the feeling 
that life was not half lived by them—of our discoveries we are inclined 
to say as Liebnitz said of those of Newton, ‘‘ They are more than all 
that was known before.” 

Steam, the enemy of space and time, is one of our main relianses, 
but ‘* greater works than these’? shall it yet do. Lord Eldon once 
asked Lord Thurlow if a machine might not be invented with which to 
draw bills of Parliament. We may yet see the satire then intended, 
fall short of the fact. 

Caoutchouc, the usegf which puts every man ona footing with the 
beaver and crocodile,—the telegraph, that power that seems to be taking 
the intellect in hand and shooting its first thought through the unwilling 
brain,—these and other wonder-working powers, making day of night, 
and space of time, remind us of the old lady who after being shown a 
mountain, a cavern, etc., was led toa railroad, where she exclaimed, 
‘*God’s works are great, but how much greater are the works of 
man !?? 

We extend ourselves, and call it progress, Like the old farmer, we 
wish we owned all the land adjoining ours. 

Much will have more. Tantalus has been seen again. He thinks he 
shall soon reach the ebbing wave, but ’tis very doubtfal still 

The right sort of men and women are questioning this proad artillery 
of tools in present use. They have become aggressive. The fine house 
and furniture being with them a task for life. They arc to be taken care 
of. 

The reputation earned ata cost must be sustained at a still greater 
cost. The man who writes one good book must write others as good, 
snd better. 

Tho question comes, What have all these aids done for mankind ? 
We turn from the greatness of art to the paltriness of man. Every 
new step in improving the engine, lessens the demand upon the in- 
tellect of the engineer. It will not do to assume these signs of prog 
ress in the material as measures of real worth. With all these, man 
may be bankrupt still. Give the grasping farmer ‘‘all the land adjoin- 
ing his,’’ aye, the whole earth for his pasture and the ocean for his 
pond, and he is a pauper still, until he learns that true progress is 
the m aking much of what we have;—the acre of ground, the indì- 
vidual man! 

The great brain fed from the great heart, you shall not often find. 
Infamy, political and social, stamps the age; and the means are not 
wanting to thrust these unpleasant facts upon us. The Newgate Cai- 
endar is suspended, but the New York Tribune and other “family 
newspapers” supply its place. 

After this review of the poor thing we make of life, with all these 
adjuncts, and the consequent hurry, bustle, and toil, do we not see 
that only the Day is worthy? How each day fits itself to the mind! 
Any holiday communicates its peculiar color. Alldays that have been 
lived as days, have done much to dispel the illusions of life. The day of 
holy time in the country, white with the religion of a thousand years! 
The cathedral music of history breathes all through it an uplifting, sì- 
lent psalm. Days, such as these, are made on a loom, the warp and 
woof of which is past and future time. f 

We make life little by repeating the lives of others. We musi kave 
our mirrors, carpets, pictures. The Indian must have his glass beads. 
’Tis pitiful, the things that make us poor! 

With the earth for a cup and the skp for a cover, is not nature per- 
petually offering its rich bounty for our daily aliment? 

That vexed clay of which our brothers moulded tłeir lives, was not 
Parian or even porcelain, but the hard flint of to-day. 

We have time enough to do all that we can do. Red Jacket told the 
complaining, busy idler, ‘* You have all tbe time there is.” 

Write it in your hearts, every day is the dest day; every day the 
doomsday of your soul! 

A German poet has said, ‘‘The day is unmeasurably long to him 
who knows how to value and use it.” _ 

Live so that you may not say, day is gone! but, I have lived a 
day! R 
Fidelity to the purpose, to the opportunity, to the moment, —that is 
the secret of long life. Keep life in harmony with itself. Strip time 
of its illusions, thus making life to seem and to be of vast duration. 


Rev. T. W. Hiaatxson ie expected to speak at the Masic Hall, (in Rev. 
Theo. Parker’s desk), on Sunday morning next, in support of the claims 
of Modern Spiritualism. 


De. Argixs’ Heatine InstiruTs.—As will be seen by advertisement 
in this paper, Dr. Geo. Atkins has opened a new Healing Institute in 
this city. Dr. A. has practiced as a medical clairvoyant, with a good 
degree of success, for several years; and claims to bave provided himself 
with unusual facilities for the treatment of all forms of disease, and for 
the care of the sick, at his new establishment. 


EN 

The meeting of Spiritualists desirous of a deeper religious culture, 
called at Bromfield Hall, last Suaday, was largely attended, and an en- 
couraging degree of interest manifested. Another moeting will be held 
at the same place, on Sunday afternoon next, at which some plan of fa- 
ture proceedings will be proposed. 


Se ny 
- The further discussion in the Boston Conference, on the benefits of 
Spiritualism, on Monday evening of last week, though animated, elicited 
jittle that was novel, either pro or con. The same subject was continesd 
for another evening. 


s. 


Se 
Peo Pork and Vicinity. 


the Lyceum, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 


Turspay Evenixa, June 14th. 
Question: Are ail mankind created equal? Z 
Dr. Orton: In the discussion of this question the meaning to be at- 

tached to the word create, is unimportant. The inquiry is, are we placed 
here on this earth, men and women, of all nations and tribes, with the 
right to claim a substantial equality? In many respects we know that 
wo sre not equal. We are not equals of each other in size, strength or 
intellect.: But do these, after all, constitute the real essential man? 
Lying deeper than these is his more important attribute, his capacity 
for happiness. It may be impossible to demonstrate the equality of 
mankind in this respect, but it is also impossible to show that they are 
unequal. The presumption is that on this plane, with all the variety 
of physical and mental structure, the human family are equal; and if 
go, the impartiality of God in making us thus to dffer, is vindicated. 
Corresponding to man’s relation to his Maker, on the one side, are his 
relations on the external plane to his fellow man. The question here 
is, are all equal in their rights? Have all the equal right to free- 
dom of thought and action? If any one has a patent authorizing 
him to lord it over his neighbor, let him exhibit it. On going behind 
the organization of ments, it is readily seen that all stand on one 
common level. In these two respects, then, which form the very es- 
sence of his life—his capacity for happiness, and his equality before 
God in his relations to his fellow man—all mankind are equal. Still, 
men are very diverse. One has a talent for music, another for poetry, 
another for mathematics, and others lack theseendowments. But who 
can say that these last have not a compensation? Each individual fills 
a particular place in the grand edifice of humanity, and his tastes are 
wisely in accord with his capacities. The African race, intellectually, 
is far behind the Caucasian, but on the affectional plane—the seat of 
happiness and also of misery—they are in advance of us; while two or 
three generations of culture would do much toward bringing out the 
front head of the Ethiop, and making him ourequal in intellect. Ina 
less degree, there is the same difference between a white of the North 
andtheSouth. The North isin‘ellectual, the South affectional. Though 
the life of the Southron may not be externally as correct as that of the 
Northern man, he lives more in his heart, and is less selfish and more 
generous and brotherly by nature, than the man of the North. The 
difference between men may be thus illustrated. Suppose each one to be 
made up of a hundred gems, selected from an infinite storehouse, 80 a8 
to admit of infinite combinations, no too gems alike, but all of equal: 
value. Each man and woman of whatever rave would thus have a hun- 
dred; and though different from all the rest, would be equally rich; and 
though retarded in development by diverse circumstances here, might 
rely on a sure and perfect growth hereafter. : 

Mr. Tucker: There are many phases in which to consider this ques- 
tion. Man is composed of finer elements than the things around him. 
His struoture differe in different climates. In hot countries his brain 
and muscle are grosser, have less density, and less essential fibre. In 
temperate climates they are compact and strong. The dissection of 
brains in north and south and central Africa, shows, that this com- 
pactness increases north and south ina regular ratio on leaving the 
equator. This led to the theory, that man, being but a higher order 
of animal, and heat the generator of life, originated in hot climates, 
and obtains his maturity on passing into higher latitudes. Extreme 
heat and cold seem to produce the same effect on the human organiza- 

- tions, so that on going into the frozen zone, we find men imperfectly 

developed as in the torrid. He thought men could not be regarded as 
equal. : 

Dr. Gray: The terms of the question mean nfore than would appear 
on their face. We know we are related. Js there any sense in which 
men are equal? Ancient and Modern Spiritualism both say, in one 
important particular they are. All are the children of one common 
Father. There isa difference between spirit and mentality. Spirit- 
ually we are all equal; demonstratively we are not. But who shall say 
thatin the great future, we may not be? Take a circle one hundred 
miles in diameter, cut out s rod or an inch of it, and it would be de- 
clared:s straight line, though in truth it is the segment ofa circle. So 
with man. Take only this little point of his life, and it seems unequal. 
But all eternity is before him for development. Each man is a wheel, 
or a pin, or some other part of the great structure, all of which are in- 
dispensable; and who can say that one is better than another? Take 
Dr. Orton’s scale of capacity for happiness, and who can say that men 
there are unequal? An ancient Spiritualist, Ezekiel, asks the same 
question, and answers it in the same manner. The Lord our God is 
equal; his ways are equal. He must claim also, that all men are equal 
in uses. That man’s folly, and that one’s wisdom, are equal in the 
great scale of creation. Take the currant and the peach. There is no 


Conference at 


+ gatio of comparison between them. The peach isa peach, and the | 


currant a currant. Each fills its appropriate use. No two human 
beings are any nearer alike than these. Each fills his place, and in 
order to estimate him it is necessary to follow him through eternity. 
Take Socrates and Jesus, our beat exemplars. Their hearts were called 
out more fally toward the sinner, even, than the saint. As to spirit, 
then, we are equal, but in demonstration, some are earlier, and some 
are later. 

Mr. Iynis: We are not created yet, but are in the process of crea- 
tion. Our capacity for happiness still lies back in the germ. In one 
respect we are equal, in the power of possessing our souls in peace. 
Wealth, power, intellect, are unsubstantial, the quiet of the soul is 
real. Men feel within themselves that they are equal. Though not 
alike, it is not with them acause of complaint. If onesees that another 
excels him in one particular, he sees that in some other thing he 
himself excels. 

Mr. J. F. Cores: When compared with one another we are unequal; 
but when compared with himself, man is equal. His manifestation may 
be just as perfect for him, as another’s is for him. A twenty pounds 
weight and one pound weight, are unequal, and still each may be equal 
and perfect for its use. The same with the northern and southern man. 
The one may be as perfect on his plane as the other on his. Change 
them about, however, and the northern man, with his firm texture and 
active mind, works himselfinto a fever, while the southern man starves 

_ becauge he cannot endure our nortnern labor. Nature or providence is 
wonderful in its compensations. The poor cripple and the sickly are 
endowed with patience. The doe while che is rearing her young loses 
the scent which enables her to be tracked by the dogs of the hunters. 
The clumsy cuttle-fish is provided with an ink-sack which enables it to 
envelop its pursuers in a cloud, in the obscurity of which it escapes. 
The negro sings and rejoices his heart, even in slavery. And what ad- 
vantage would it be to us if we were all alike? If we were all Shaks- 
peares, who would there be to read our poems? Each one would be 
obliged to read his own, and do his own admiring. 

Mr. Bruce: He had recently read the reports of some teachers in 
Boston, who stated that there was no perceptible difference in the tal- 
ent exhibited, or progress made in learning between their white pupils 
and their black ones. Some years since he belonged to a society where 
a black man was a member, who was equal in talent to any of the other 
members. Once he had some slave property fall to him New Orleans. 

"There is now in this city a black man to whom he gave his freedom, 
` and hundreds could testify to the capacity of that man, that it is equal 
to that of whites in his grade of life. ; 

Mr. Toomey: The question of equality is one difficult to reach. In 
looking at the anatomical structure of races, two points are established, 
viz: unity and diversity. The great difficulty is to harmonize the di- 
versity. All have brain and muscle, but much depends on quantity 


and quality. With the most ardent desire to recognize the equality’ 


claimed, he found t difficulties in the way. The offsets or compen- 
gations of nature had been spoken of. Look at the flying-fish. It no 
sooner escapes‘from its enemies in the water, by means of its wings, 
than it is pounced upon by ite particular enemy of the air. But in 
the social conditions of life he must ackpowledge that these offsets pro- 


duce something like equality. Inventors, for instance, are protected | 


special laws, but are generally obliged to spend all they earn in de- 
fending their rights under them. If a-man marries a handsome wife, 
it is equalized by jealousy, or eomething else following in its train. 
Jefferson doubted whether the domestication of the horse had been a 
bonefit to man, inasmuch as the horse has been made to do the work 
needed to be done by man himeelf, in order to properly develop him 
and keep „him“ in health. As to equality between man and woman, 
- Mrs. Farnham takes the ground that woman is superior to man. Chem- 
ioally it is demonstrated that she is inferior. The blood is less rich, 
and the clog of adipose matter more frequent. Spiritualism, he be- 
lieved, would give us the key for the settlement of all these questions. 
That there were compensatiots for all differences, he could scarcely 
doubt, and we-shall sce them flerer and clearer as we get more light. 


d 
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Mr. Fowrer: We are equal and unequal. We are equally born 
helpless; and equalin ourolaim for our cup fall of happiness. This 
is true of man, male or female, black or white. All are equally en- 
titled to be surrounded with things necessary to happiness. Whether 
this is practically true, he could not say. This much we know, that 
none of us are happy; our cups are often brimming over with misery. 
Each one feels that he is not fulfilling the uses for which he is fitted. 
Might is right among us. Tyranny and monopoly rule. He must de- 
ny that the Southerner is a man more noble than the man of the Nortb. 
The widow’s mite is of more value than all his generosity, based on 
abstractions from the unpaid labor of others. The standard of right 
and wrong, instead of might, must be set up among us. J. B. 0. 


Correspondente. 


“Evil Spirits”—How should they be treated ? 

The following quotation is an extract from a late number of 4rthur’s 
Magazine: 

“From the beginning of that insane infatuation, miscalled spiritual- 
ism we have, at intervals, lifted a voice of warning it, and in terms that 
no reader could mistake, denounced it as an evil and dangerous thing. 
We gave to the phenomenon sufficient attention at first, to enable us to 
decide upon its origin and tendency ; and from that time no phase 
thereof presented itself, which in any way, caused us to waver in opinion. 

-Alp we heard, saw, and read, was but corroborative of our original on 
clusion, that evil spirits were operating more ultimately on haman 
minds producing delusion, infatuation and insanity ; and that$to come, 
voluntarily, within the sphere of their influence, was one of the most 
dangerous experiments to which any one could subject himself.” 

I would most respectfully ask T. S. Arthur who he imagines these 
evil spirits to be, about whom he speaks so knowingly? Were they not 
once his human brethren? And if so, I should like to know, if some of 
them, perchance, may not have been his relations, more or less remote. 
If not Ais, they must be some person’s. How many of them does he sup- 
pose were ‘once inhabitants of Pennsylvania, or of his own city of 
“© Brotherly Love?” They must have lived somewhere on earth, and 
he in common with all other Christians, labored and prayed to make 
them better while here—and a noble work has he done in that direction- 
Having read his Home Gazette and Home Magazine for many years, 
and his other writings, I can bear a good testimony to brother Arthur’s 
usefulness in this respect. Why,i would ask him, has the fact of their 

shaving passed into the next life, occasioned him suddenly to lose all 
sympathy for them? Is he now afraid of them? Missionaries often 
go among heathen so ignorant and degraded, that they risk being mur- 
dered aud perhaps eaten up; yet they go bravely in the commendable 
cause of blessing their fellow creatures. Miss Dix went amongst the 
most hardened Penitentiary convicts for their good, with a stout heart, 
trusting in God. Did Jesus fear to encounter the evil spirits of his 
time, either in or out of the body? Did he notdescend to the lower 
earth to preach to thespirits in prison ? Suppose Mr. Pease had foared 
the drunken rowdies, and abandoned desperadoes of the ‘‘ Five Points,” 
where could have been that immortality of honor in which his name is 
consecrated for all ages? ` . 

This want of sympathy wih the degraded and fallen, did not mark 
Christ’s life, nor has it been a characteristic of the most noble and he- 
roic missionaries and martyrs. It was a trait of the self-righteous 
“ scribes and pharisees,’? whom Jesus often rebuked. 

Again we would ask in all earnestness—Who are these evil spirits? 
Suppose it should be found to be those whose neglected and uncared-for 
childhood constituted the sin and reproach of the society in which they 
lived. How much early neglect, and grinding oppression, and cruelty, 
and injustice, and want of all human sympathy and fellowship, think 
you, has it taken, to make them what they are? I for one would pro- 
pose s missionary society for these evil spirits. Let us all renew our 
old sympathy for our evil brethren—which death has so unaccountably 
and strangely broken. Who will join this benevolent mission? We 
struggled and prayed for them on earth—why should we curse and 
abandon them now? Suppose our belief that God had done so, should 
turn out, upon further investigation, to bea dreadful mistake, afler 
all—born of our poor human pride and self-conceit ?—In what a ridicu- 
lous position would it place us before God and tbe angels, and even in 
the sight of our erring fellow mortals? 

Our intercourse with evil spirits may be dangerous and perilous, as 
Mr. Arthur supposes, but what noble heart, putting his trust in God, 

-would not encounter all this, in a good cause? 

This very danger, and pressure of evil spirits about our world, and 
upon humanity, is it not, if real, a call, ‘* trumpet tongued,” from God 
himeelf, upon all the good and true of our race, not to permit any fur- 
ther augmentations of their numbers from this life—and to take prompt 
measures to mitigate the malignity and evil of those already there? Let ug 
face this new danger, like brave, true men, and see how we can avert it. 
Let us discover our duty in this behalf. s 

Our American nation has been at great pains and expense to open up 
intercourse witb China and Japan, that we may civilize and enlighten 
this portion of our race. And, behold, God has permitted an intercourse 
to be established, at our very doorg, with innumerable millions, hitherto 
separated from us by a dread, impassible gulf. They are brought thus 
again within the reach of our love, our sympathy, our kind acts, and 
our useful instruction. This great universal movement cannot be *‘ dis- 
orderly’’—the hand of God is in it for a great purpose. Let us be care- 
ful that our pride, or ignorance, or self-love, does not blind and mislead 
us from the path of duty, under these new and altered circumstances. 
I was formerly a zealous Swedenborgian, but I now believe that all our 
highest and best interests are identified-with, and being carried forward 
by Modern Spiritualism. C. H. 


New Brighton, Beaver Co., Penn. 
— uuyt 


UNIVERSALIST LIBERALITY. 


Messes. Epitors :—Some time since you copied from the Christian 
Repository, a Universalist paper, an article deprecating excluding 
brethren from their ranks because of a belief in spiritual intercourse.— 
I was much pleased with that article, for I have preached among the 
Universalists for some twenty-five years, and still hold their views of the 
Divine character and man’s ultimate destiny to be true; and I am also 
now fully satisfied of the truth of spiritual intercourse. But I wish to 
know if this liberality is all on one side? “While Spiritualists are to be 
retained ag members of their churches, and may pay to build thei, 
houses for worship, and support Universalist preaching, is there to be 
any fellowship to those who advocate our. opinions, and do not pro- 
nounce their shibboleth exactly right? Will a Universalist preacher 
fellowship a Spiritualist, or invite one of our speakers to exchange or 
sit in the pulpit with him? 

I lately attended the Universalist State Convention st Stoughton, 
Wisconsin. They have a new meeting house there, and a society, both 
of which have received liberal aid from Spiritualists, who opened their 
houses to entertain the preachers and friends from abroad, with a 
warm weloome, and a praiseworthy liberality. I there met preachers 
whom I esteem for their worth, and admire for their talents; and g 
heard able sermons, one in particular, full ofgpiritual tenets; but I had 
not been fifteen minutes in the presence of that council before I saw 

‘there was no fellowship for me, or for spiritualists, unlees they fit that 
procrustean bedstead. 

Let no one suppose I felt annoyed at this exclusiveneses. No, I should 
not mention it were it not that I wish to let the Spiritualists know just 
how they are to be fellowshipped. It ir, in this State, all on one side.— 
In fact, what they, (the Universalists,) so long complained of in former 
years,.as the treatment and fellowship the Unitarians were in the habit 
of bestowing on them, is the treatment they seem inclined to pass off 
‘upon us. Towards the Universalists, I feel nothing but brotherly kind- 
nsss, and wish them God-epeed; but let them know that in’ this State 
the members of Spiritualist lecturers and believers is far greater than 
their own denomination. I have no wish to be cramped down to their 
constitutions, creeds, &c., no more than the bird, soaring-on the wings 
of joy, would desire to be incarcerated in the shell from which it was 
hatched. To the evidence of. life and immortality written 1800 years ago, 
‘which they believe in and claim to be satisfied with, I must add the 
overwhelming evidence of the living present; and I became £o used to 
the names of ‘‘ infidel,” ‘* devil’s preacher,’? &c., &c., when int he Uni- 
versalist ranks, as to care little for such slander now. 

Fraternally yours, 


H. 


Cooksville, Wis., June 8, 1859. J. BAKER. 


Remarxs.—So long as Spiritualists hold to no distinctive theological 
tenets, and advocate diverse and incongruous doctrines under the name 
of Spiritualism, they can hardly expect the fellowship of any-of the ex- 
isting sects. And it is of very little consequence whether they have it 
or not. No sect, however, which claims to be founded on ancient inspi- 
ration and spirit-Intercourse, can, -with any consistency, refuse fellow- 
ship, merely on the ground of a belief in modern inspiration and spirit- 
communion. Let Spiritualists but develope and practically illustrate in 
their lives a truly Spiritual Philosophy and Religion, and they will in 
due time command the respect and co-operatiun of all, in sll the sects, 
whose fellowship is desirable.—Ep. : f 


SPIRITUAL 
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Another Exposer Exposed. 
Maroxr, N. Y., June 1, 1859. 


EDITORS OF TEF Agx:—Permit me to trespass upon your valuable 
time long enough to inform you of a ridiculous occurrence which came 
off here in Malone one fine day last week,—Thursdsy, 26th of May, 
1859. : 

To be brief, I would say that a Professor Morrin came here to lecture 
on the eciences—one of which was to explode Spirilualism. He had 
a youth with him that he pathetized or mesmerized, and while his sub- 
ject was in an abnormal condition the raps were heard, and some oth- 
er feats performed which were quite interesting to many of his atten- 
tive listeners—for the Professor had announced in his bills that he 
would do, or cause to be done through his subject, what the spirits 
could do through their mediums. His first lecture was on Sabbath 
evening, atthe Presbyterian Church; free, and well attended. He had 
three other lecttres at King’s Hall, thinly attended, but the fifth lec- 
ture was quite a different affair altogether. It seems that the Professor 
had a peculiar affinity for spirits of a character that mediums in gen- 
eral do not “‘ seek unto’’—especially that class of mediums whom he 
tried to ridicule. After becoming inspired with these spirits, (beer, 
brandy, etc.,) he began to pour forth, while standing on the steps of 
the Hotel, much to the disgust of decent people. His friends, with a 
constable, undertook to bring his Zast lecture to a close. But he met 
them with a knock down argument, which caused the blood to flow 
freely from the constable’s nose. Suffice it to say, the Professor left 
town, after paying some twenty dollars fine and damages done the 
constable in delivering his knock-down lecture! His friends—poor 
fellows! how they do feel! Fraternally yours, H. W. B. 


Compend of facts. 


Singular Warnings. 
Dr. G. A. Redman relates the following in his new work, Mystic 
Hours: 


s On one occasion, while a young lady in our family lay seriously ill 
with small-pox, there came three loud raps onher bedroom door. Fath- 
er immediately opened the door, but no one was to be seen in the vicin- 
ity. Scarcely had he resumed his seat ere a repetition of the raps re- 
called him, and with the same result; he then predicted the death of 
our young friend, and on the same night her spirit bade adieu to the 
suffering body, and joined her angel friends in their blest abode. 

In November, 1846, Lizzie my youngest sister, was summoned to ex, 
change her temporal for her spiritual home. This was a bitter trial to 


„us all, but especially so to father, and to his grief for this darling of his 
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heart, we mainly attributed his illness and death, which followed closely 
on our bereavement. Ere removing the loved form of his cherished 
child to the last dwelling-place of mortality, and while our family were 
assembled in the room, where lay all that was left of our mourned and 
lost one, the Zatch of the hall-door was gently raised three limes. Father 
opened it—no one was there; he returned to his seat ; the manifesta- 
tion was repeated ; he rose hastily, and again opened the door, but to 
find no clue tothe cause of the effect. At this moment a young man in 
father's employment, fell from his chair in a fainting fit ; this increased 
our already state of nervous excitement. Robert, however, soon reviv- 
ed, but was quite incapable of accounting for the strange sensation that 
produced his insensibility. 

On the young man’s recovery, we relapsed into silence, which howe 
ever, was shortly broken by an exclamation from father, an exclama- 
tion which (child as I was) thrilled through my soul at the time, and 
will remain engraven on memory'’s page so long as life’s fitful fever 
lasts. 

« Mother,” said he, “there will be another death in this family be- 
fore the end of two weeks ; God grant it may be I.” 7 

Our little one was placed in the vault beneath Christ Church, and 
the ensuing week father was taken ill with typhus fever. During his 
illness, I was one evening sitting by the fire-place in his room, when 
suddenly raising himself up in bed, and pointing at the clock that hung 
over its foot, he exclaimed—*‘* All hands on deck ‘!’ (I must here re- 
mark that my father was a seafaring person.) As he pointed to the 
clock, the weight gave way, broke through the bottom of the clock, and 
fell on the bed, leaving the hands pointing at a quarter to nine. From 
this moment he never uttered another- word, but, precisely at the same 
hour on the following evening, he breathed his last.’’ 


SWANEE, THE INDIAN SPIRIT. 
We copy the subjoined from the same volume as the above: 


s Swanee, an Indian spirit, became a constant attendant and com- 
municator at the circles I held. . . . A jolly boon companion, and 
a merry, welcome guest was our friend Swanee. One out of the many 
tests received from cur friend of the merry greeu wood, may be neithcr 
inappropriate nor uninteresting in this placc. 

On an excursion with Mr. Dye, for the purpose of disturbing the 
haunts of the partridge and the weodcook, I realized peculiar tests of 
the presence and knowledge of this Indian spirit. We were crossing a 
low marshy piece of ground, and being eomewhat fatigued, sat down by 
a spring to partake of some refreshments; after the repast was ended 
the jerking of my hand warned us that Swanee was near by; Mr. Dye, 
taking a blank book from his pocket, gave it to me, and my hand wrote 
something of the following import; 

‘* Go east to a field of brakes, there you will find three birds, you will 
get two,’ at the same time pointing out the direction and the means of 
obtaining them. Although this seemed a somewhat novel performance, 
still there was but little doubt in our minds as to the superior knowledge 
of our spirit companion; oft repeated proofs of asimilar nature had con- 
firmed our faith in his accuracy to an incredible degree. Taking guns 
and dogs we proceeded to the spot indicated by Swanee. Scarcely had 
we climbed the urusually high rail fence, when the dogs started one ot 
the birds; Clark who was noted for his excellent aim, brought the 
feathered unfortunate to the ground, and bagged him, remarking at the 
same time, ‘* Well there’s one of the two.’ ‘* Yes and the other two 
will have to be quicker than shot to escape,’ said I. How one was to 
evade our combined shots, we could not conjecture. We separated in 
the centre of the field, Clark taking one side, I the other. Soona re- 
port from my friend’s gun gave evidencé of one cf the remaining two 
ard almost simultaneously, a bird took wing close by my side. I fired 
and fired, but its wings refused to fold, and, unharmed, it lit some few 
rods from where I stood. I followcd, and again discharged my fowling- 
piece, but with the same effect. Clark now joined me, inquiring how 
many I had shot; but my answer was “ne'er a one.” We both gave 
chase to the bird I had missed; we got him up once more, and fired 
four successive loads at him; but all in vain; we saw the nimble wings 
bearing the small body and long bill far, far away above the trees of a 
wood near us. 

« Gone,” said Clark, and we may as well evacuate these premises, 
for Swanee is even now chuckling over the fulfillment of his prophecy.”’ 
Thus ended this day’s ramble, and with it (had it been needed), confir- 
mation of the preceptive powers and truthfulness of our invisible 
friend. 


—_—_— 
The Telegraph Outdone. 

Recently a young man left his home at Wareham, snd for several 
jays no tidings were heard of him. He worked at a factory, and as 
he did not go home us usual, on Saturday evening, search was made, 
but without avail. Several days passed by, and yet no news of 
the young man. His father knew not what steps to take, when his 

„brother (the young man’s uncle) happened in, and being himself a 
‘*medium,’’ proposed to havea sitting, and ask ‘‘ the spirits’’ to in- 
form them of the whereabouts of the young man. The father, though 
nota believer in Spiritualism himself, consented. The spirits an- 
nounced by raps, that the young man had exchanged his factory suit 
for a gailor’e rig,—told where -he got his clothing,—and that he had 
„gone off with the intention of going on a whaling voyage. The direc- 
tion he had taken was given; but the spirit summed it up by saying 
*¢ You will find him at Provincetown.” 

Without much faith in the matter, the father wrote to a friend in 
this place, that he had reason to believe his son had gone >ff, and 
might possibly try to ship from Provincetown. He described him, and 
told his friend if he saw the lad here to detain him. Two days after 
this letter was received here, the lad tried to ship—indeed had signed 
articles at Hillard’s Wharf, but he was recognized, and though he gave 
an assumed name at first, he finally owned up, and was kept in custody 
till his father came after him. 

Now how could anybody know that this chap would come to Prov- 
incetown? He first took the Cape Cod Railroad and went straight to 
Hyannis; bis intention was to go to Nantucket; but fearing he should 
be too sharply questioned bythe passengers, he turned down the Cape, 
and walked to Orleans; thence, on Sunday, he turned back, and wen 
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up to Dennis, where he took a packet for Boston. There he went to a 
shipping-office, and though he first thought of going to New Bedford, 
he finally shipped to goin a schooner from this place, and was sen: 
down here with the rest of the crew. Thus, nearly a week after ‘* the 
spirits’? said he would be found in Provincetown, and after he had 
himself been within an easy walk of it by land, heis brought here 
again, and his father, at considerable expense, carries him home 
What is the explanation? The boy himself, when he was fairly trapped, 
in this place, said, ‘I know how this came about—it has all been done 
by the spiritual Telegraph!” 

We have given the facts. They at least prove this: that somebody 
somewhere, knowg something; though generally speaking, most of us 
know comparatively very little.—Provincetown Banner. 


- Martous tems. 
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a unique and novel manner, by erecting a monument in the oldest 
graveyard in town, dedicated to the unknown dead. 

.... According to the Talmud one party of the Babbins allowed di- 
vorces, when a woman had been so unfortunate as to suffer her hus- 
band’s soup to be burnt. What a burning shame! 

.... The Fitchburg Reveille states that the youngest daughter of 
Thomas Mann of Petersham, attempted to burn herself to death on 
Monday, June 6th, while, it is supposed, laboring under the influence 
of ‘* Millerism.’? She is at present in a very critical situation. 

.... The clergymen of Madison, Wis., egch found a nice ham on the 
door step a few mornings since. They were taken thankfully as sur- 
prise presents, but it turns out that they were stolen from the col- 
lege steward, and distributed by some students, who thought it an ex- 
cellent practical joke. The facts did not come out in time to save the 
bacon. 

.... A Louisville paper has some answers to correspondents. Here 
is a sample:—‘‘ Jennie.—Ministers are not more addicted to dissipa- 
tion than men of other professions. A few of the Kalloch type take 
gin toddies and liberties with females, but the great majority of them 
are as good as lawyers and doctors. If you want true Christian, 
marry an editor.’” 

....The way the body of the railroad conductor, drowned in Shrews- 
bury pond some days ago, was found was thus: Some quicksilver was 
put ino loaf of brown bread, and the latter placed in the water; im- 
mediately it started off like a live animal against a strong current of 
wind and waves, and went as fast as some men who fuHowed it could 
row a beat, till it came to where the body was found, which was sixty 
feet under water, and there stopped! 

.... A young woman in Southern Berkshire lately gave birth to a 
babe whose paternity she charges upon her own brother. ; The even- 
ing previous to its birth ehe spoke with such eloquent effectiveness in 
a religious class meeting, that the clergyman in his enthusiasm, 
clapped his hands and shouted—-** Go it, sister. 12% 

.... The men who do the most for mankind are generally overlooked 
in the distribution of earthly rewards. On the sixth of May 1840, 
Demetrius Augustine Galitzin, son of Prince de Galitzin, one of the 
first nobility of Russia, died in poverty, at Lorette, Pennsylvania. He 
left the princely halls of his ancestors, and spent thirty years in a rude 
log cabin in America, almost denying himself the comforts of life, that 
he might devote his days to religion and assist the poor and distressed. 
Few have left behind them such examples of charity and benevolence. 


.... The following anecdote is given by tbe Opinione of Turin :—A 
banquet of officers was held at Milan a few days ago, at which, among 
the numerous toasts drunk in allusion to the impending war, a young 
officer proposed the following :—‘‘ To the Austrian Army! The French 
and Piedmontese armies will break against it like this brittle glass. ””— 
So saying he threw the bottle he had just emptied into the air so as to 
make it fall back again upon the table which, in fact,it did, bat without 
breaking.” 

The Opinione states that all the officers present stood aghast at this 
untoward omea. 

.... Reformers are always dinging away at the same old story.— 
Precisely. It is just what the old tree says to the axe :—‘‘ Don’t keep 
hitting in the same place.’’ But the axe says to the tree—‘‘ How else 
shall I get you down ?”"-—G. W. Curtis. j 

.... The Young Men’s Christian association at Haverhill, in prepar- 
ing for a Sabbath School celebration on the Fourth of July, invited the 
Unitarian and Universalist Sabbath schools in common with those called 
evangelical, but so strong an opposition has been got up among the or- 
thodox churches that the heretical schools have declined the invitation. 
Very thin-skinned our sectarianism must be if it cannot unite with oth- 
ers in a patriotic celebration. 

..-. The new Court of Divorce established in London appears to be 
pretty well occupied, some eight or ten cases being settled daily, and 
still it is said this court has morg srrearages than any other court in 
London. Daily a full columd® of the London journals is.occupied in 
the revelation of great cruelty on the one side, and open, shameless in- 
fidelity on the other. Neither family, position nor means appears to 
afford any guarantee for conjugal propriety. 


Obituary Notice. 


Georce Evcexg Hutcutnson departed this life at the residence of 
his father in Miiford, N. H., on Saturday, May 28, 1859, aged 20 
years. ` 

In maturity of mind and in whatever else imparts a dignity to the 
human character, rendering the period of early manhood an eloquent 
prophecy of subsequent usefulness and honor, Mr. Hutchinson was 
distinguished among the young men of Milford. In his early youth 
he exhibited a capacity for independent thought, while by his unre- 
mitting application to books he soon qualified himself for the office of a 
public instructor, and in this capacity (if we are rightly informed) he 
was employed until the close of his last term, some four months since. 
He then returned home—somewhat enfeebled in body by the engross- 
ing cares and labors of the school-room—not doubting but a few 
weeks relaxation would restore his physical energy. 

But the disease that cuts down so many of the beautiful and the 
brave in this variable climate had fastened upon him also. The des- 
troyer of the earthly house came with noiseless footsteps but with a 
steady purpose. The immortal tenant calmly watched his approach. 
From day to day, as the powers of the outward life declined, the 
spirit seemed renewed, and at last—with a serene and unshaken 
trust in the sublime realities of the great Hereafter,—he went to his 
rest, 


‘“ Calmly as to a night’s repose.’’ 
We stood together at the threshold of Life until Death opened the 
portal that our friend might enter in before us. 
On Monday, 30th ult., the mortal remains were entombed, when 
the writer delivered an address to a large assembly of sympathizing 
friends, and a member of the celebrated Hutchinson family furnished 


appropriate music, which fell on the ear like a sweet and solemn ben- 
ediction. 8. B. B. 


Announcements, 


Spiritualists’ Convention at Plymouth, Mass. 

A Spiritualists’ Convention will be holden in Ply mouth, Mass., on the 5th, 6th and 
Tth days of August, 1559. The friends of Spiritualism from all parts of the country 
are cordially invited to attend. Judge Edmoxds, Gor. Talmadge, Prof, Brittan, A. J. 
Davis, Emma Hardinge, Mrs. Hatch, Miss Sprague, and other eminent speakers, are 
by this notice specially invited, and it is hoped that they will be present. 

This carly notice of the Convention is published to give those at a distance an op- 
portunity to bring Plymouth into their arrangements of summer travel The apot 
where our fathers first trod the soil of this continent is an interesting and delightful 
place to enjoy a few days or weeks of relaxation from business cares. A full notice 
of the arrangements will be published in due time. 

Dr. H. F. GarpȚeER has accepted an invitation to preside over the Convention. 

Bartlett Ellis, Charles B. Inish, Bradford Barnes, J oseph Rider, Southworth Barnes, 
Clement Bates, John Battles, Richard B. Dunham, Benjamin H. Crandon, Ichabod 
Morton, Edwin Morton, Robert Cowing, Putnam Kimball, Edmund Robbins, Freder- 
ick W. Robbins, John G Gleason, Thomas Churchill, Miss Lizzie Doten, Mrs. Mary 
F. Churchill, Mrs. John D. Churchill, Mrs. Bartlett Ellis, Miss Charlotte Allen. 


Meeting and Pic Nic in Dane County, Wisconsin. 
The Spiritualista of Dane Co., Wisconsin, will hold a general meeting on Liberty 
Prairie, July 3d, and a Social Pic Nic on the Fourth. Mediums and friends from a- 
broad are inyited to attend, that we may have a joyful gathering. The place of meet- 
ing (weather permitting) with be in a beautiful grove near the residence of J. W - 
Butts, eight miles from Stoughton R. B. Depot. J. Baxgr. 
Banner of Light and Telegraph please copy. ' 


The citizens of Athol propose to celebrate the Fourth of July in‘} 
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THE SPIRITUAL AGE 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, JUNE 26, 1859. . 


Lerrens AECKIVED.—H Allen, C H Hayward, L Finoey, A Frye, T Howard,3 Mes- 
bitt, L Hathaway, 8 Barry 2, M Mannering, L G Palmer, L Humphrey, T Kaot, W 
Cotton, H C Roush, I G Darling, L C Rowe, E M Roberts, F Weed, J Baker, W Lew- 


yey, B C Haynes, M H Tuttle, T Carter, H Chase, MO Woodward, A Bennet, 
Hodge. A W Hall, E W Knight. , 7 Lr 


Mass., on Tuesday, the Sth day of July, 1859, 


commencing at 10 o’¢lock, a.m. and continuing two da: following . 
A ys, or until the busi- 
ness is transacted according to the Constitution: 


Ist, To hear the report of the locating committee t action thereon 

2d, To locate sald University by a pay vote. i ms f 

3d, To hear the report of the meeting of trustees and take action thereon. i 

4th, See when and how the association shall proceed to the erection of said Uni- 
versity, and to discuss plans of interior construction. 

5th, To see if the association will vote to instruct eith building or farnishing 
committee. : i = 

6th, To transact any other business that may legimately come before the meeting. 

The fares over the Boston and Lowell, Lowell and Nashua, Nashua and Witten, 
Stony Brook, Groton and Fitchburg, Salem and Lowell, Lowell and Lawrence Bail- 
roads will be half-price. $ ` ` 

$ e 

Miss Emma HarDINGe will conclude her summer engagements at Oswego, Buffalo, 
Owego, Schenectady, &c. In September, she starta for the West, North and South, 
speaking in October in St. Louis, in November in Memphis, Tenn., in December in 
New Orleans, and returning to Philadelphia in March, 1860. Aua-veas till September 
at 8 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Bessas Daxrorry will answer calls to preach on Anciant and Modern Spiritzal- 
ism synonymous with the Gospel of Christ as he understands it, Address at Boston. 


8. B. Barrtax will lecture in Putnam, Conn., the fourth Sanday in June (26th). 


Urau Crank, Editor of the Spiritual Clarion, of Auburn, N. Y., will lectare and 
give his public test examinations, in Burlington, Vi, on Sunday, June 19th, and in 
Rutland, on Sunday the 26th. . : 

H. P. Farrrierp will speak at Putnam, Ct., on Sunday, June 19%h; in Tolland 
June 26th; in Milford, N. H., July 3d; in Portland, Me., Jaly 10th; and in Great 
Works, Me., Aug. 7th. He expects to spend the month of August in Maine. Friends 
in that State wishing his services will address him early at Greenwich Village, Mass. 

F. L. Wapsworts speaks at Marlboro’, Mass., June 26th; Providence, B. I., July 
3d; Willimantic, Conn., July 10th and 17th; Northampton, Mass., July 2ith; Spring- 
field, Mass., July 31st and Aug. Tth; Syracuse, N.Y., Aug. 28th; Oswego, Sept. 4th, 
th, 18th, 25th. All persons desiring ‘his services on week eveuings, can address him 
at the above named places, at the times designated. 


Mrs. H. F. M. Brown will lecture in Providence, B. I, June 12th and 19th; and in 
Buffalo, N. Y., the 26th. 


Ars. Faxxig Borpaxk Peron will lecture in Philadelphia, on Sundays June Sth 
and 12th; in New York ou Sunday June 19th; and in Norwich, Ct., June 26th, Jaly 
3d, 10th, 17th and 24th. Address, until June 15th, “ Willard Barnes Felton, No. 813 
Lombard St., Philadelphia, Penn.” From June 15tn nntil July 24th, “Norwich, Ct.” 

Gro. ATKINS will speak at Orieanson Sunday, June 12th and 19th, and at Plymouth 
June 26th. Address 7 Eliot st., Boston. i 

Wagrsy Crass lectures in Chicago, OL, 19th and 26th; Berlin, Ohio, (at a Grove 
Meeting) July 1st, 2d and 3d; Geneva, O., July 10th; Conneaut, Obio, ISth and 14th; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 17th and 24th; Rochester, July Slst. The friends in New Engiandwho 
want him to lecture in the Fall should write him soon at the before-named times 
and places. 

L. Jcpp Parpssg speaks at Springfield on the 12th; at Plymouth the 19th, and at 
East Abington the 26th—afterwards goes West. Address Fountain House, Boston. 


Lontnc Moony will lecture as follows:— At Milford, N. H. Sunday. June 19th; 
Nashua, June 26th; Waltham Mass., July 3d; N. Bridgewater, July 10th; Joppa 
Village, lith; E. Bridgewater, 12th; W. Bridgewater, 13th; Raynham,l4th and 16th. 
He will act as agent for the Ace and BANNER; and also answer calls to lecture. Ad- 
dress, Malden, Mass. 


Miss R. T. Auepey, 32 Allen street, Boston, Trance Speaking Medium, will answer 
calls for speaking on the Sabbath and at any other time the friends may desire. Ad- 
dress her at 32 Allen street, Boston. Qo 8he will also attend funerals. 


H. L. Bowker, Natick, Mass., will give lectures on Spiritualism and its proofs, from 
intuition, for such compensation above expenses as generosity may prompt, 
Mas. J. W. Conutze will speak as follows:—Springfield, June 19th and 26th; Put- 


nam, Conn.. July 3d and 10th; Milford, N. H., 17th; East Stoughton, 24th; Foxboro”, 
3lst. Address Lowell, Box 815. 


G. B. STEBBINS speaks on Sundays through the year at Ann Arbor, Mich; and will 
answer calls to lecture in that vicinity in the week. 

N. Fraxx Waits will lecture through the month of June at 8t. Louis; and at 
Cincinnati through July; thence east. Any calls for week evenings can be addressed 
to him there; calls east of Cincinnati should be addressed him at St. Louis to give 
time for the appointments. 

E. S. WHEELER, inspirational speaker, may be addressed until June 15th, ag 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mas. M. MAco{xBER, trance-speaker, will receive calls to lecture. Address at Olney- 
ville, R.I. | Im | 

Miss A. W. Spracve’s address through the month of June will be Plymouth, vt, 
through July and August she will speak at Oswego, N. Y. 

A. B. Warrinc may be addressed at Brooklyn, Mich., till farther notice. 

A. C. BOBINSON, trance-speaker, will reccive calls to lecture. Address at Fall 
River, Mass. 3 

Miss E. E. Grnson may be addressed for the present at No. 242 Harrison Avenue, 
Boston. 

Rev. Joun Prenpont will receive calls to speak on Spiritualism. Address, West 
Medford, Mass. 
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Norice.—Persons visiting Boston for a few days or longer, and preferring a private 
house to a public hotel, can find good accommodations at No. 6 Hayward Ptace, the 
most centzal and desirable part of the city. 

ee 
PRIVATE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
In Vital Elsctricity, Electro-Physiology, Animal Magnetism, Psy- 
chology, Mental Telegraphing, Ete. 

The rapid progress of Spiritualism in this country has awakened a wide-spread and 
constantly increasing interest in those sciences which are founded on an obrervation of 
the phenomena and laws of the Imponderable Agents, and especially on their Relations 
to Vital Motion, to Sensation and to Thought, as well as tothe several physimlogised 
and psychologized changes they are capable of producing, illustrations of ‘Which are 
daily occurring in the ever-varying conditions and aspects of Human Nature. - 

In the judgment of the undersigned the present time calls for 4 Course of Fe- 
miliar Instruction in which the important facts and essential principles involved in 
the subjects referred to may be properly classified, and so explained as to render them 
familiar to the common mind. Thus we may render our knowledge useful by such a 
practical application of the same as shall preserve the physical, mental and moral 
harmony of the individual. 

To this end the undersigned will organize and instruct Private Classes wherever 
his services may be engaged for this purpase. 

The course of private instruction will comprehend the Relations of Vital Electricity 
to the Organic Functions; Philosophy of Health and Disease; how to distinguish, By 
the observation of External Signs, the Positive and Negative forms of Disease; how 
the mind may renovate or destroy the body; how to apply this power to the treat- 
ment of the sick; how to resist frost and the atmospheric changes; how to guard 
against Contagion; how to relieve pain and remove Disease by equalizing the Nervous 
Forces and the Arterial Circulation, without waiting for the slow process, and the 
doubtful results of the ordinary methods; the scientific application of Electricity and 
Magnetism as Remedial Agénts; influence of physical, mental and moral states on 
organic formation and character; the modus operandi whereby the senses of one per- 
son may be controlled by another; the process of Inducing the Magnetic Sleep and the 
Clairvoyant Vision; how to perform all the so-called Psychological Experiments, in 
eluding Mental Telegraphing at a distance, &c. &c. 

Address 8. B. BRITTAN, New York City, or Newark. N. J. 
0 + 
MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


Meerixcs at No 14 Brourieitp St.—A Spiritualist meeting is held every Sunday 
morning, at 10 1-2 o’clock, and afternoon at 3. Conference in the evening at 8. 

A Conference Meeting is held every Monday evening at 7 3-4 o’clock. 
Ss ———————————————EEE 
MEDIUMS IN BOSTON. 

J. V. MANSFIELD, Medium for answering Sealed Letters, No. 3 Winter st , Bos- 
ton (over G. Turnbull & Co.’s dry goods store). Taams—hr. M. charges a fee of $3 
and four postage stamps for his efforta toobtain an answer. For $3 he will guarantee 
an answer, or return both letter and money in thirty days from its reception.—Vis- 
itors received on Mondays, Wednesdays and Sat ys. 18 


Mrs. MARY A. RICKER, Trance Medium, Rooms, 145 Hanover 8t, Boston. Office 
hours from 9A Mto6 PM. Private sittings 50 cts per hour. Residence, Parker 8t., 
(Caryville) Chelsea. ` 17—3m* 


Mrs. BEAN, Writing and Test Mediam. Circles on Tuesday and Friday eve 
nings, for development and manifestations. No. 30 Eliot strect. 


Miss WATERMAN, Trance, Test and Writing Medium. has removed to No. 17 Do- 
ver street. Hours, 9 A. M.to9 P. M. Terms 50 cents per sitting. 


Mrs. B. H. BURT, Writing and Trance Mediam, No. 2 Columbia street (from Bed 
ford street). Hours from 10 to 1, and from 2 to 7. 32-3m 


Mrs. LIZZIE KNIGHT, Writing Medium, 15 Montgomery place, up ous fight of 
stairs, door No. 4. Hours 9toland2to&: Ferms 50 cents a eeance. 


Mrs. SMITH, No. 43 Eliot street, a successful Healing Medium; also, Writing, De- 
veloping and Test Medium and Spirit-Seer. Circles, Sunday, and Friday evenings. 


Mrs. G. L. BEAN will give her attention to clairvoyant medical examinations. 
Rooms 30 Eliot street. 21~—2ze. 
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ATKINS’ HEALING INSTITUTE. 
No. 22 Lagrange Place, Boston. DR. GEORGE ATKINS, Proprietor. 

This Institution is established and conducted upon a system unlike any other in 
the country, for the accommodation of the sick. Treatment by Clairvoyant remedics, 
and healing by the laying on of hands; with board on moderate terms. 

Examinations made of patients, present or absent. When absent, a lock of hair is 
required. Terms—Examlnation aud prescription, when the patient is present, $l; 


` when absent, $3. 


An excellent test Medium may be found constantly at this place. 26 Sn 


THE REFORMER’S HOME, 
_ For the accommodation of Spiritualists and Friends of Progress, at moderate char- 
ges, is centrally located at 100 Lake St., Cleveland, Ohio.: Office of the Vanguard anà 
Gem. - : _ 2 


THE SPIRITUAL 


large sum of money in gold, which had probably indaced him THE BROKEN SAW. 
to conceal it, i l ’ A boy went to live with a man who was counted a bard 

Whatever may be said of this remarkable story, I have sim- | master. He never kept his boys; they ran away, or gave no- 
ply stated the fact. I cannot explain it. It is still the mys- tice they meant to quit; so he was half his time withoat, or 
tery of my life. One of my spiritual friends bas assured me | in search of a boy. The work was not very hard—opening 
it is not an uncommon phenomenon in the experience of beiiev- 
‘ers in that doctrine. Another tells me he saw his own father, 
while on board a ship in California, and I have before me the 
record of a case equally remarkable. 

The visitation may have been the creature of my own im- 
agination, though it seems scarcely possible, for I had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the hiding-place of the trank. The reader 
is at liberty to explain it as he chooses ; but I should not have 


teresting Uliscellanp. 


THE MYSTERY OF MY LIFE. 
BY AN INVALID. 

I baye been an invalid during the greater portion of my life. 
Shortly after I became of age, I was attacked with dyspepsia, 
to which I have been subject, with only brief intermissions, for 
the last twenty years; but I am not going to give the reader 
a description of my case, and have only alluded to these facts 
to avoid lengthy explanations. l j 


and helping round. At last Sam Fisher went to live with him. 

“ Sam’s a good boy,” said his mother. : ; 

“ I should like to see a boy now-a-days that had a spark of 
goodness in him,” growled the new master. 

It is always bad to begin with a man who has no confidence 
in you; because, do your best, and you are likely to have little 
credit for it. However, Sam thought he would try; the wages 


and sweeping out the shop, chopping wood, going errands, |. 


A fow years after obtaining my freedom, an uncle of mine 
died, and left ‘myself and my sister his sole heirs. His prop- 


erty was sufficient to render us both independent in a humble. 


way. My limited wants were readily supplied by this little 
fortune, which in my diseased state was a godsend to me. 


My uncle died intestate, and I was appointed administrator. 


He owned a vast tract of land in the State of Pennsylvania, 
„whioh - constituted no small item of his property; but in ex- 


amining his papers, in the execution of my trust, I could find 
no deed of this land. 
Uncle Charles had but recently purchased, this property ; in- 
deed, it was during tbe journey he made in connection with its 
purchase, that he had contracted the fatal malady which car- 
ried him off. He was not a communicative person, and never 
said much to me about the land. He told me where it was, 
but I had forgotten all about it. 
The non-appearance of the deed gave me some uneasiness. 
I applied to all his friends for information in regard to the lo- 
` gality of the property, but could ascertain nothing. Again I 
‘searched for the deed, but with no better success than before. 
It then occurred to me that I had not seen the deeds of two 
other pieces of property he owned. I examined every part of 
the house in which he lived, and sought for information in eve- 
place I-could think of. I could not find the-deeds. 


f So far as the home estates were concerned, it was not of 
much consequence, for the deeds were all recorded; but in re- 
gard to the Pennsylvania lands; I did not even know where to 
look for them. I had not the most remote idea in what part 
of the State they were located, and, of course, should not have 
the slightest clew to aid me in finding them. 

The rest of the estate, at the end of a year, was settled, and 
we obtained full possession ; but where the wild lands were was 
-still a mystery. Ia vain I conversed with those with whom 
my uncle had been intimate; in vain I consulted maps, and 
looked over the post-office guide, hoping to recall to my mind 
the lost name; in vain I applied to brokers and speculators 
in lands. i 

I fancied one day that my memory had served me a good 
turn, and restored the forgotten name. I wrote to the post- 
master of the place for information, and received an answer 
that no such deed qs that described was on record in his coun- 
ty. - 

My uncle’s papers afforded no hint of the locality of the 
lands, and I was forced to give up the chase in despair.— 
-My only. hope was that the tax-bill would be forwarded 
to me, and thus afford me the information I wanted. The 
other deeds were equally obstinate in keeping their hiding 
places. a 

Nearly two years had passed away, and my health was mis- 
erable. My physician advised me to spend a few weeks on the 
sea, and recommended a fishing vessel as best suited to my case. 
The idea of a trip to the Banks was not particularly agreeable 
to me in my weak state, and I determined to break myself in 
by making a few short trips in one of the fishing vessels that 
supply the Boston market with fresh cod and haddock every 
day. 

Accordingly I made a trade with the skipper of a “ pinkey” 
schooner, who offered me the run of the vessel for one dollar. 
I went aboard the achooner about eight in the evening, and we 
stood down the harbor; but the wind was so light that we 
were obliged to come to anchor and wait for the tide to 
turn. : 

-My companion#were all asleep as soon as everything was 
made snug, and [ soon followed them for the want of some- 


{thing better to do. I did not sleep much that night, and be- 


` game very nervous. Inthe morning, long before daylight, I 
heard the rain pattering upon the deck above, and the wind 
howling gloomily through the rigging. I tossed and turned 
until it was day, and then got out of my dingy berth. But I 
could not go on deck, on account of the pouring rain. My sit- 

` nation was as uncomfortable as it could be, and I wished myself 
on shore, and in my own house, 


I will not picture to the reader the misery of my situation 
during that long, dreary day. The skipper and the men slept 
until ten o'clock, and then one of them “turned out” to get 
breakfast, which consisted of salt junk and hard bread, with 
insipid tea. I ate a little, and when breakfast was over, my 
companions went to sleep again. I tried in vain to follow their 
example. 

In the afternoon it ceased raining, but it was too late to go 
a-fishing that day, and we were doomed to remain, “ like a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean,” fast by our anchor. It 
was a little relief to be able to go on deck, and I rigged a 
fish-line fora little sport. After waiting patiently for one 
hour to obtain a bite, I had one, and caught a sculpin. A 
aculpin is better than nothing, and I continued this exhilarating 
sport. I sat upon the rail of the Pinkey, abstracted from the 
world and all around me, like a true disciple of Isaak Walton, 
when suddenly I became conscious that some onegvas watch- 
ing me. I turned, and there stood the form of one whom I 

. had known well in life. In a word, it was my uncle Charles ! 
It was about .three o'clock in the afternoon, and I was as wide 
awake as I ever had been in my life. I rubbed my eyes, for I 
felt that it was a vision. It could not be uncle Charles, for [I 
had seen him in his coffin, and seen the earth shovelled upon 
him nearly two years before. I looked, and looked again. It 
was my uncle Charles that stood before me, and I could not 
banish his form from my sight. 

“ Frank,” said be in tones perfectly natural; 

“ Uncle Charles !” I exclaimed, but [ was not alarmed. 

“ Have you found those deeds 2” 

` © No sir.” 

“You will find them in the closet in my chamber. Raise 
the board on the floor, and you will see a small trunk. They 
are in that.” 

« Bat, uncle Charles——” f 

He was gone—when, where, or how, I could not discern. I 
did not see him go. I only know that I saw him one moment, 
and the next did not see him, 

This is the mystery of my life. 

I bribed the skipper to put me ashore that night and I has- 
tened home. In the place indicated by the phantom, if phan- 


dared to tell the story if I had not heard of several ‘parallel 
cases.— True Flag. , 


An Ourang Outang in Church.. 


fond of him that it seemed desirous of accompanying him 


' grief they laughed again. 


pulpit stairs and gave him the solution. 


portion to the excitement of the preacher's feelings, and giving 
them as they reached their acme, the greatest force. 


it was with extreme difficulty he preserved sufficient gravity to 


History. 


How Holy Week is Kept in Naples. 
_ A correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer, writing from 
Naples, under date of April 18, says: 
All dancing has been prohibited for some time, owing to the 


must be locked up, and all locomotion must be performed on 
foot. This caution does not prevail in Italy out of Naples, 
Another peculiarity is the professed dreadful morality that is 
supposed to exist throughout the city, endorsed both by the 
orders of government and public opinion. Even the ballet 
girls at San Carlo are obliged to wear long skirts and high 


been gathered into a private room which is hermetically sealed 
against the public view. Aw contraire, the daily scenes in the 
public streets are more discreditable than ever seen in Paris, 
and, if enacted in American cities would send the offender to 
the penitentiary. i 


To Kneel or not to Kneel, That is the Question. 


in the Pope’s Chapel on Good Friday, was the Prince of Wales, 
the heir apparent tothe throne of England. He is quite a 
youth, about seventeen years of age, and has been spending 
„nearly two months at Rome. He was dressed in the military 
uniform of England and occupied a very conspicuous seat in 
the Chapel, entirely separated from the members of his suit. 
At the elevation of the Host, when all Roman Catholics kneel, 
he rose from his seat and seemed undetermined what to do, 
and very awkwardly took his seat again. It was formerly the 
custom in the Sistine Chapel, to compel all who attend to con- 
form to the ceremonials in this respect ; but it has been resisted 
by many distinguished Protestants, and his declining to kneel 
has been the subject of considerable conversation among the 
English visitors here. 


for the amily. 


RIGHT FEELINGS. 

John H was a bluff boy of fifteen. He was a smart, 
active, fearless fellow. The boys thought a good deal of him, 
and and he thought a good deal of himself. 

On one occasion, his father had business which called bim far 
away; and as the eldest boy, he had a kind of oversight en- 
trusted to him. John did well for several days, acting under 
the countenance of his mother, just as he ought to have done. 
By-and-by he grew impatient, and did many things quite inde- 
pendent of her. The younger children did not like his sayings 
and doings at all. «“ He orders us about,” they said, ‘as 
if he were king.” At last be took the entire management of 
things, and one day, acted not only against his mother’s wishes, 
but talked very ill-naturedly to her. 

Going to bed that night, he could not sleep. His conduct 
towards his mother troubled him, and he tossed from one side 
of the bed to the other, trying to get an easy place. He 
blamed the bed, and the servant who madv it; and then he 
thought he was sick and continued to toss on for some time ; 
in fact John suspected what the matter really was, only he 
was tco proud to ownit. He knew it was his treatment of 
his mother that troubled him, and for a long while he tried to 
sleep it off, or think of something else, or excuse himself in 
one way or another. Happily John did’ not succced. Con- 
science would do its work, and John listened to all it said ; 
and the consequence was, that pretty near midnight—for it 
was as late as that—the boy got up and stole to his mother’s 
chamber, and with tears in his eyes and penitence in his heart, 
begged her to forgive him. “And oh!” he says—now that he 
is a man—" It was the sweetest moment of my life, when I 
was forgiven.” 

That hour was the turning point in the boy’s life. If he 
had hardened himself that night, the next day he would prob- 
ably have behaved worse than before, and so on and on, till 
the bad boy had become the bad man. But John yielded to 
the voice of conscience, and he made thorough work of it. He 
confessed his fault and asked to be forgiven, and experienced 
vhe sweets (they are real sweets) of forgiveness. The next 
day John’s management was improved. He was more kind 
and considerate toward his brothers ang sisters, and respectful 
towards his mother, and he was prepared by it afterwards to 
taste the sweets of God’s forgiveness: and favor. And his 
word to everybody now is, “If you have wronged your moth- 
er, be sure to own your fault, and ask to be forgiven. Hard- 


tom it was, I found the trunk and the deede, and also quite a | en not your hearts, boys.” —Early Days. 


Father Carbasson brought up an ourang, which became so 


wherever he went, and it became necessary to shut up the ani- 
mal in the house when the service was performed. On one 
occasion, the Father was surprised and confounded by seeing 
that the whole congregation were laughing. He severely re- 
buked them for their misconduct, but to his astonishment and 
In the warmth of his zeal he re- 
doubled his vociferation and his actions, but so fur from the 
desired effect being produced the laugkter now reached its 
greatest height. The mystery by which he had been so greatly 
perplexed was not unravelled, until a friend stepped up the 
The ourang outang 
had unhappily escaped from prison, and following the Father 
to the church, he silently mounted thé sounding board above 
„the pulpit, where he lay perfectly still till the sermon began, 

Creeping now to the edge of the board, and overlooking the 

preacher, he, in the moat grotesque manner, imitated all the 

Father's actions, increasing their number and earnestness in pro- 


As Car- 
basson left the pulpit and looked upward towards the sounding 
board, such was the arch demeanor of the ourang outang that 


direct his servant to take the animal away.—Cassel’s Natural 


approach of Holy week, and during next week all carriages 


neck dresses, while all the nude statues in the museums have |. 


Among’ those who were present at the celebration of mass 


were good, and his mother wanted him to go. Sam had been 
there but three days, before, in sawing a cross-grained stick of 
wood, he broke the saw. He was a little frightened. He 
knew he was careful, and he knew’he was a pretty good saw- 
yer, too, for a boy of his age; nevertheless, the saw broke in 
his hands. | 

« And Mr. Jones will thrash you for it,” said another boy 
who was in the wood-house with him. 

“ Why, of course I didn’t mean to, and accidents will hap- 
pen to the best of folks,” said Sam, looking with a sorry air 
on the broken saw. i 

«Mr. Jones never makes allowances,” said the other boy, 
“« I never saw anything like him, Bill might have stayed only 
he jumped into a ben’s nest and broke her eggs. He daren’t 
tell of it ; but Mr. Jones kept suspecting, aud suspecting, and 
laid everything out of the way to Bill, whether Bill was to 
blame or no, and Bill couldn’t stand it, and he wou/dn’t.” 

« Did he tell Mr. Jones about the eggs ?” asked Sam. 

“ No,” said the boy; “he was ’fraid to, Mr. Jones has got 
such a temper. 

“ I think he'd better own square up,” said Sam. 

“ I reckon you'll find it better to preach than practise,” said 
the boy. “I’drun away before I would tell bim ;” and he 
soon turned on his heel, and left poor Sam with his broken saw. 

It was after supper, and he was not likely to see Mr. Jones 
that night. The shop was shut, and his master had gone to 
some town meeting. The next morning he would get up early, 
go into the wood-house, and see what was done; for Sam 
would never hide the saw. 

The boy did not feel very comfortable nor happy. He shut 
up the wood-house and walked out in the garden, and then 
went up to his little chamber under the eaves. He wished he 
could tell Mrs. Jones, but she wasn’t sociable, and he had rath- 
er not. “Oh, my God,” said Sam, falling on his knees, “ help 
me to do the thing thatis right.” Sam had always said his 
prayers, but he had not always put his whole heart into his 
prayers as he did thai night; that night he prayed. 

“ I do not know what time it was, but when Mr. Jones came 
into the house, the boy heard him. He got up, crept down stairs, 
and met Mr. Jones in the kitchen. 

“Sir,” said Sam, “ I broke your saw, and I thought I’d come 
and tell you ’fore you saw it in the morning.” 

“ What did you get up to tell me for?” asked Mr. Jones, “ I 
should have thought morning would be time enough to teil of 
your carelessness.” 

u Because,” answered Sam, “ I was afraid if I put it off, I 
might be tempted to lie about it. I’m sorry I broke it, but I 
tried to be careful.” f 

Mr. Jones looked at the boy from head to foot, then stretch- 
ing out his hand, “There, Sam,” he said, heartily, “ give me 
your hand. Shake hands. I'll trust you, Sam. That's right; 
that’s right. Go to bed, boy, I’m glad the saw broke; it 
shows the mettle’s in you. Go to bed.” 

-Mr. Jones was fairly won. Never were better friends after 
that than Sam and he. Sam thioks justice has not been done 
Mr. Jones. If the boys had treated him honestly and “ above 
board” he would have becn a good man to live with. It was 
their conduct which soured and made him suspicious. I do 
not know how that is; I only know that Sam Fisher finds in 
Mr. Jones a kind master and faithful friend. 


— Poty ant Sentiment. 


DANTE AND BEATRICE. 
Dante! and doth thy longing eye behold thy Beatrice, 
Never yet lost to thee? 
Thou, in thy heart of hearts, hast treasured her, 
And in thy visions thou hast followed her— 
Foilowed from earth through all the realms of air— 
While her bright spirit, growing brighter in the pure light of holiness, 
Stands now with feet upon the mount of light,. 
Waiting for thee, until thine earth-born love 
Shall be, by many sorrows, made more meet for heaven. 


‘And now thou dost behold her. 
Her eye is not on thee—her gaze is upward, 
And her face is radiant with the light of glory unrevealed, 
Serene and beautiful. And her steadfast faith 
Draweth thee upward to sublimer heights, 
Until thy soul is purified like hers, 
——And through the open gates of Paradise 
‘Passeth, immortal, into bliss beyond. 
AAS 
TEE DOUBLE WINGS. 


I am an Eagle—in the sky! 

Iam an Eagle on the ground! 

These broken wings to earth are bound, 
These golden ones in heaven fly! 


When up among the sunshine play 
Within the soul the Eagle’s wings, 
I feel these flapping, broken things 
The Eagle from the sun delay! 
ae eee eevee 
GREAT DEEDS IN LITTLE LIVES. 
There are homesteads which have witnessed deeds 
That battle-fields, with all their bannered pomp, 
Have little to compare with. Life’s great play 
May so it have an actor great enough, 
Be well performed upon an humble stage. 


yy x i 
THE SPIRITUAL AGE; 
FOR 1859! 

No pains will be spared to make the Aasin all respects a most valuable family 
paper. Every effort will be made to add to the high reputation which it already en- 
joys as an exponent of Spiritual Truth and a Pioneer of Reform. In a word, it is the 
design of the publishers to give their patrons, in the fullest sense, 

A FIRST CLASS PAPER! 

The Miscellaneous Department, without presenting any of the trashy “sensation? 
literature now so much in vogue, will be enriched with spicy, stirring and instructive 
tales and sketches from the most popular sources, original and selected; witha variety 
of choice matter designed to meet the wants of both the heart and mind. Good taste 
and a high moral tone will always be observed. 


The Spirstuat Age will be published every Saturday, in a large and elegan (olio 
sheet, at $2 per annum, invariably in advance. One Dollar will be received for six 
months. To clubs, five copies for $8; ten copies for $15; to Boston subscribers, when 
served by carrier, $2.25. Specimen numbers forwarded free to any part of the world. 

Principal Office of Publication, NO. 14 BROMFIELD STREET, Bosrow. 

New York Office at Munson’s Book-store, 5 Great Jones street. 

Address SPIRITUAL AGE, 14 Bromfield street Boston. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PERIODICALS.—We will send the Aar and Atlantic Month- 
Y, for $4.00; the Acz and True Flag or Life Illustrated for $2.00; the AGs and 
Water Cure Journal or Phrenological Journal, $2.50. 


Bingle copies of the Aaz may be procured of Spiritualist Booksellers and Newsmen 
generally. ~ 


AGB.” 


Adhertisements. 


BANNER OF LIGHT. . Ate 
The publishers of the Bapner of Light, announce to the pubiic that they have 


made arrangements with 


8. B. BBITTAN 
to furnish a series of Essaya on - 
Man and his Relations, 
for their columns. : k 

The first number of the series will be published on Tuesday, June 7th, in the paper 
bearing date as the following Saturday, and will be continued through the sammer 
months. n 

Mr. Britran will devote sufficient time to their preparation, to render them of value 
to the phiiosophical minds of our country and cause. 

Banxse or Licnt also contains every week, phonographic reports of The Sabbath 
Morning Ditcourses of g 

HENRY WARD BEECHER AND EDWIN H CHAPIN. 
The publishers also announce that the Discourses of 
g COBA L. V. HATCH, 
to be delivered at Dodsworth Hall in New York City, will also be reported, for their 
paper. 

Terms $2 per year, $1 for 6 months, in advance. SAMPLE COPIES FREB. 

Berry, Cotsy & Co. 3 1-2 Brattle street, Boston. 
READINGS. 

Persons sending me a small portion of their writing may have a description of their 
looks, character, mental and physical condition, with right business and conjugal 
adaptation, and all such matters as require intuition or clairvoyant perception. Terms 
for a full reading, $3; reading ona single point, $1. Business applications will be 
received, and persons assisted in making changes and getting situations. Office, 7 


Davis styget, Boston, where I may be found on Saturdays of each week. 
` H. L. BOWKER. 


June 6. 


LIGHT BREAD, 
WITHOUT YEAST OR POWDERS. 
tor How to make light delicious Bread with simple Flour and Water only. 
Merely your address and one dime will ensure you by return of mail a little book 
on Healthful Cooking and How to Make Light Bread with Flour and Water only 
Persona interested are invited to call and see this delicious bread Tamprrancr 
Hovse, Nos. 18 and 20 Lagrange place, Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA BOARDING. 
M.A Hence has opened a fine large house for permanent and transient boarders 
at No. 202 Frankiio street, opposite Franklin Square—a beautiful central location 
with the comforts of home. 2—tt 


FOUNTAIN ECusE. 

A home for Spiritualists, Temperance men and women, and for all others who ish 
Yor quiet, order and comfort. This house is Bow under the management of the sub- 
scriber, who will always be at his post ready to attend to the wants of those who may 
favor him with a call, at the corner of Harrison Avenue and Beach street. 

39 tf E. V. WILSON, Manager for the Proprietors. 


DECAYED TEETH PRESERVED. 

Dr. Aur Brown, 24 1-2 Winter street (Ballou’s Building), by a new article cf 
Gold Filling, is prepared to restore teeth, however badly decayed or broken, to their 
original shape and strength, avoiding in most cases the necessity of removal. Teeth 
extracted by Electricity without extra charge. 8—tr 


-7 THE SPIRITUAL REGISTER FOR 1859. 
Price 10 cents, is just published and for sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield 
street, Boston. 6—tf 


A. B. CHILD, M. D., DENTIST, 
3 NO. 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUFFOLK DYE HOUSE, 
CORNER OF COURT AND HOWARD 8TREETS, BOSTON 


Redieal Cards. 


P. CURTIS AND J. BENTLY, CLAIRVOYANT PHYSICIANS, 
will answer calls from the citizens of Utica; al.o receive patients at their residence 
where they may receive treatment, kind attention, wholesome board, etc., on reason 
able terms. Address Curtis & BeNtLY, No. 15 West Street, Utica, N. Y. 20 


B. 0. & G. C. WILSON, 
WHOLESALE BOTANIC DRUGGISTS, Nos. 18 & 20 Central st., 7 doors from Kil- 
by st., Boston, where may be found a large stock of- Boranic MEDICINES, embracing 
every variety of Medicinal Roots, Herbs, Barks, Seeds, Leaves, Flowers, Gums, Res- 
ins, Oils, Solid and Fluid Extracts, Concentrated Preparations; together with a fulg 


assortment of 
ALL OTHER KINDS OF MEDICINES, 


Apothecaries’ Glass Ware, Syringes, Medical Books; Liquors of the best quality, 
for medicinal purposes; and a great variety of Miscrlleneaus Articles, including al- 
most everything wanted by the Apothecary or Physician. 

Orders by mailor otherwise, promptly filled and forwarded toany part of the 
country. 18—y. 


8INCE THE REMARKABLE TEST 
at the sitting of a circle a short time since, where Dr. Charles Main was present and 
inquired of the spirit intelligence what medicine should be used in a certain case, and 
& reply was given to use Dr. Cheever's “‘ Life Root Mucilage!”? Five cases have oc 
curred where individuals have called and reported the prescription as being given by 
mediums. 

This invaluable medicine has long been used as an infallible remedy for Consump- 
tlon, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Cough, Disease of the Liver, Dyspepsia, Can- 
ker, Mercurial Disease, Piles and a)l gross acrid humors. 

A letter enclosing one dollar will procure a bottle; or five dollars for six bottles. 
Will be sent to any part of the Union. All orders directed to Dr. J. Cheever, No.1 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 18. 


BICE’S SPIRIT MEDICINES. 

Purtfyiry Syrup, Price $1,00 per bottle. Nerve Soothing Elixir, Price 60 cents 
per bottle. Healing Ointment, Price 25 cents per box. Pulmonary Syrup, Price 
50 cent por bottle. 

These Medicines have all been tested and can be relied upon; they contain no pol- 
son. They are all prepared from spirit directions by WiLLiaĮm E. Rice. For sale 
by BELA MAXSH, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 


GEORGE ATKINS, CLAIRVOYANT PHYSICIAN 
Axp Hza.ine Mspicm, having returned to Boston, has opened an office at No. 7 Eliot 
street, where he will receive all who may desire his services. He will receive calls to 
lecture on the Sabbath. s 16 


I WAS CURED OF SICK HEADACHE, 
Which had afflicted me at intervals of two weeks or less, for nearly thirty years, by 
using the Compound Sarsaparilla Syrup, prepared without alcohol, by B. O. & C. Q 
WiLsox, Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 18 and 20 Ceatral St., Boston. 7 
15—3m Hirau P. Wuirexocse, at Barrett’s Dye House, Malden. 


THE PREMATURE DECAY UF YOUTH 

JUST PUBLISHED BY DR. STONE, Physician othe Troy Lung and Hygiene 
Institute, a Treatise on the Early Decay of American Youth; the vice of Self-Abuse 
and its direful consequences; Seminal Weakness, and other Diseases of the Sexual 
Organs in both Male and Female. a 

The above work, containing the most tnrilling incidents in the practice of the au- 
thor, has received the highest commendation from the leading papers of the Union, as 
one of the most able ever published on the subject of such vital interest. It will be 
sent by mailin a sealed envelope to any part of the country, free of charge, on re 


ceipt of two stamps for postage. 
Address DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician for Diseases 
the Heart, Throat and Lungs, 96 Fifth street, Troy, N. Y 


AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

HEALING by laying on of hands. CHARLES MAIN, Healing Medium, bas 
ypened an Asylum for the Afflicted at No. T Davis street, Boston, where he 
is prepared to accommodate patients desiring treatment by the above process on 
moderate terms. 

D Patients desiring board should give notice in advance, that suitable arrange. 
ments may be made before their arrival. 

Those sending locks of hair to indicate their diseases, should enclose $1 for the 
examination, with a letter stamp to prepay their postage. Also, state leading symp 
toms, age and rex. 

Office hours from 9 to 12 A. M., and from 2 to 5 P. M. 


W. H. NUTTER, 

Trance, Healing and Developing Medium, 105 Pleasant street, Boston. All curable 
diseases, such as dropsy, liver, heart, spinal,and various other diseases, successfully 
treated by the laying on of hands. Charges moderate. Office hours from 9 A M to 
5PM. 12—3m 
———— aaastal 

THE HARMONIAL MAGNETS; . 

For the cure of disease of the Throat, Lungs and visceral organs, upon new and 
scientific principles; by Huxpuesr T. Packer, M. D., Harmonial Physician of ff- 
teen years’. practice. 

Call and see them at his office in Wood’s Block, nearly opposite the Irving House 
Cambridgeport, from 10 o'clock, A. M., till 4, and from 6 till 9 P.M. 

N. B. The Dr. has now but one office, where he may be found, as above. 45-—tf 


A. C. STILES, M. D., INDEPENDENT CLAIRVOYANT, 
OFFICE, NO. 196 MAIN 8T., BRIDGEPORT, CT. 

A true diagnosis of the disease of the person is guaranteed, or no fee will be taken 
Chronic diseases scientifically treated. Strict attention given to diseases of the Kye 
and Ear. Cancers removed, and cure warranted. The Electro Chemical Baths will 
be applied when necessary, for the removal of poisonous minerals from the system. 
Persons from a distance can be accommodated with good board ata reasonable rate, 
near the Doctor’s office. Office hours from 8 o'clock, A. M.to6 P. M. No patients 
received Sundays. 46—tf 


THE SICK ARE HEALED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. JAMES W. GREENWOOD, Healing and Developing 
Medium, Booms No. 15 Tremont street, opposite the Museum. Office hours from 
9 A. M. to6 P.M. Other hours he will visit the sick at their houses. 
Investigators will find a Test, Rapping, Writing and Trance Medium at the above 
rooms. 


DE. JOHN SCOTT, MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
NO. 36 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 
Dr. B. cures Piles and Cancers without the use of the knife. ET All Rheumatic 
and Chronic Complaints treated with certainty. Hoursfrom9AM.to6 PM. 47 


SPIRITUAL, CLAIRVOYANT, AND MESMERIC PRESCRIPTIONS 
CAREFULLY prepared by OCTAVIUS KING, Botanic Apothecary, 664 Wash 

ington street, under Pine Street Church, Boston. 

- Ail of Mrs. Mettler’s Medicines for sale as above. 


amme a i a e. 


dtlarsh’s Advertisements, 


Bl 
pela 
MYSTIC HOURS, 

Or, Spiritual Experiences of Dr G. A. Repay. Contarning the more remarkable 
manifestations and communications that have been given through him, with names « 
witnesses, &c. Price $125. Just published, and for sale by BELA MARSH, 14 
Bromfield st., who will mail it to order, to any part of the United States within 3008 
miles, free of postage. Orders solicited. ` ser 


> ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY 
_ By T L. Nichols, M. D. Price $1.00. A new supply of this valuable work is 
Just received and for sale by Bela Mareh, No. 14. Bromfield St. June 4t 


X Ea GREAT HARMONIA, (BY A. J. DAVIS,) IN 4 VOLS. 

ol. I—TRE PHYSICIAN, price$l. Vol. [IL.—THE SE price 
Ais ray TEACHER, “ $i Vol. 1V.—TBE REFORMER: bed = 
e pul er has recently issued the Fifth Edition of the above popular works of 

Air. Davis, and is ready to supply all orders promptly either at wholesale ar retail. 

ress - BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield st., Boston. 
Fi ls has also published new editions of the following excetieat works of Mr. Da- 
8, VIZ: == 

The Philosophy of Special Providences—4 Virion, 


The Harmonial Man; or, Thoughts for the Age, j na 


Free Thoughts concerning Religion, 4 p 7 : = - > cte. 
The Penetralia; being Harmonial Answers to Important Qe ği as 
18, 


The History and Philosphy oj Evil, = was 


A liberal discount will be made when taken in quantities. ~ 30c. and 50 eta. 


Ter 


THEODORE PARKER’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 

A Sermon for the New Year; What Religion may do fur a Man; to whichis 
added Mr. Parker’s Farewell Letter to his Society. Price 6 cents, 

Parker's Two Sermons on Revivals; and o 
8 cents each. ne een ea 

Parker’s Four Sermons preached in the yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, at 
Longwood, Pa., May 80th and 3Ist, 1858. Price 17 cents; also his speech delivered 
at the New England Anti-Slavery Convention in Boston, May 26, 1858; on the Rela- 
tion of Slavery toa Republican Form of Government; and also, his Fourth of Jaly 
Sermon, on the effect of Slavery on the American People. Price 8 cents each. Ser 
mon of Immortal Life, Fifth Edition, 10 cents. For sale by Bela Marsh, publisher 
14 Bromfield Street. 18. 


FREE LOVE AND AFFINITY. 

A Discourse delivered under spirit-influence, by Miss Lizzie Doten, at the Melodeon 
Boston, Sunday evening, March 20,1859. Phonographically reported by James M. 
W. Yerrinton. Price 8 cents each, or $5 per hundred. This discourse contains mach 
good advice, and was listened to with very general satisfaction. BELA MARSH, 
Rublisher, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 15—¢ 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM DISSECTED AND SPIRITUALISM VIN- 

DICATED, BY DIXON L. DAVIS, M. D. i 

When man is taught that his spiritual is, as his physical nature, governed by fired 

laws then superstition will die, and a rational system of mental philosophy prevail in 
stead. Price in paper covers, 35 cents; in cloth 50 cents. 18—tz, 


A NEW SPIRITUAL BOOK! 
TWELVE MESSAGES FROM THE 8PIRIT JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Through Joseph D. Stiles, Medium, to Josiah Brigham. 494pages8vo. Price $1.50 
Just published and for sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield 8t. Boston. 6—tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. ` 
ANOTHER IMPORTANT BOOK BY A. J. DAVIS! 

The subscriber has just issued a new work, wrilten a few weeks since by Mr. Davis 
In preparing his matter for the Philanthropic Convention at Utica, he wrote out sev 
eral suggestive ideas respecting the Cause and Cure of Evil, or how to “overcome 
evil with good,” which was the great question before that memorable gathering of 
thinkers and philanthropists. This new production is entitled 


THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EVIL; 


WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR MORE EXNOBLING INSTITUTIONS AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 
Single copies at retail, 30 cents; bound in cloth, 50 cents. On receipt of price, the 
book wili be sent by mail, postage free. Quantities at wholesale, with reasonable dis 
count, sent per order to all parts of the Union. 
Address the Publisher, BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield street, Boston. sit 


HENRY C. WRIGHT'S BOOKS. 

Marriage and Parentage; or, the Reproductive Element in Man, as a means to his 
Elevation and Happiness. Price $1. 

The Unwelcome Child; or, the Crime of an Undesigned and Undesired Maternity. 
Price in cloth, 45 cents; in paper covers, 30 cents. 

A Kes for a Blow; or, a Collection of Stones for Children, showing them how te 
prevent quarreling. Price 38 cents; illustrated edition, 62 cents. 

The Errors of the Bible Demonstrated by the Truths of Nature; or, Man's 
only Infallible Rule of Faith and Practice. Price in cloth, 38 cents; in paper covers, 
25 cents. j 

The above are for sale, at wholesale or retail, by BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield 
street, Boston. ` a 


THE PROVIDENCES OF GOD IN HISTORY. 


By L. Judd Pardee. Price 10 cents. Just published and for sale by BELA 


MABSH No 14 Bromfield street. 


WOODMAN’S REPLY TO DR. DWIGHT. 

A New Edition of this excellent work is just published. It has been carefully 

revised and stereotyped, in order to meet an increased demand, and is pet at the low 

price of 20 cents percopy. A liberal discount at wholesale. 
BELA MARSH, publisher, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 
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PUBLIC ORAL DISCUSSION. 

Spiritualism and the Opposition, at Hartford, between S. B. Brittan, and Dr. D- D. 
Hanson = Prige 38 cents. Mrs. Hatch’s Discourses on Religion, Morals, Philosophy 
and Metaphysics. Price $1.00. The Mistake of Christendom; or Jesus and his 
Gospel before Paal and Christianity. Price $1.00. Just published, and for sale by 
BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield street. nw 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FREE CONVENTION, 
HeLD aT ReuTLaxp, Yt, June 25th,-26th, 27th, 1858. 


Just published and for sale by Bela Marsh, No. 14 Bromfield street. Price, in pa- 
per covers, 50 cents; in cloth 67 cts. The work contains Debates on the Bible, Gov- 
ernment, Marriage, Spiritualism, Slavery, Woman’s Rights, Free Trade, ke. S3—2¢£. 


MRS, METTLER’S MEDICINES. 

Restoratine Syrup-—Price $1 per bottle. Dysentery Cordial—S0 cents. Elizi- 
50 cts. Neutralizing Mizture—SO cents. Pulmonario—$l. Liniment—$1 
Healing Ointment—25 cents per box. For sale by BELA MARSH, No. 14 Brom 
Geld street, Boston. ww 


S. ©. Hlunson’s Advertisements, 


F MES. METTLER‘S MEDICINES. 

All these remedies are compounded according to Mrs. Mettler’s direchons, gives 
while in a state of Clairvoyance, and are purely vegetable, and perictly af under 
all circumstances. 

Mrs. Mettler’s Restorative Syrup.—For an impure state of the blood, derange 
ment of the Secretions, Bilious Obstructions, Unequal Circulation, Sick and Nervous 
Headache, Lnactivity of the Liven, Constipation of the Bowels, Irritation of the Mu 


cuous Membrane,ete. Prce per bottle, $1. 


Mrs Mettler’s Dysentery Cordial.—A Stomach and Bowel Corrector. Price 
bouctie, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Mettler’s Celebrated Elixir.—For Cholera, Colic Pains, Cramps of the 
Stomach and Bowels, Rheumatic and Neuralgic Pains, Bilious Stomach, Fever and 
Ague, and internal injuries Price per bottle, 50 cents. : 

Mrs Mettler’s Neutralizing Mixture.—For Bilious Obstructions, Acidity of the 


Mrs. Mettler’s Healing Ointment.—For Burns, Scalds, Fresh Cuts and Wounds 
of almost every description, Boils, Salt Rheum, Blisters, Swelled and Sore Breasts or 
Nipples, Glandular Swelling, Piles, Chapped Hands or Chaffing. Price per box, 26 

ts. 
ere. Mettler’s Remarkoble and Unprecedented Linzment.—For Lameness snd 
Weakness of several parts of the human system, Contracted Muscies and Sinews 
Rheumatic, Inflammatory and Neuralgic Affections, Callous and Stiff Joints, Spas- 
modic Contractions, etc., etc. Price per bottle, $1. 


Janus McCLesTRR, Proprietor. 
8. T. MUNSON Agent, 6 Great Jones street, New York 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, 
CENTRAL DEPOT, NO. 6 GREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 
Office of the Spiritual Age. p 

8. T. MUNSON & Co., Agents, second door East of Broadway, opposite the le 
Farge, keep all the Reform Publications, together with a splendid assortment of Bpirit 
ual Books, all of which will be sold at the lowest publisher’s prices for cash. All per- 
sons who wish to parchase the class of Books mentioned, will find it for their advan 
tage to send , heir orders to Munson & Co., who will give instant attention to the do 
mands of their customers. Subscriptions received for all baad 

Spiritual and Reform Papers and Serial Pablications. : 

Books and other merchandise ordered at our establishment, not excepting Miscelia 
neons and School Books, Stationery, &c., will be sent through the post office, ty the 
press, or in private hands, as may be directed, without delay, and all papers snd peri 
odicals forwarded as soon as published. 

All Spiritualists and Reformers who visit New York, are requested to call, immedi 
ately on their arrival, at Munson & Co.'s, for the purpose of registering their names 
By this means they may become known to the friends in this city, and thas their ia 
terests and pleasure may be essentially promoted. 

Merchants and others from different parts of the country, who want any ef the 
Spiritual papers, should cali at the office of The Spiritual 4ge, and subscribe. The 
location is central, and the whole establishment on the first floor, so that eer castes 
ers are not required to ascend any lofty flights to inaccessible upper rooms te find 

8. T. MUNSON & CO., Agents, No 5 Great Jone street, H Y. 


MEDIUMS WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE CONSTANTLY, 
Day and evening, at Mumsox’s Rooms. 8. T. M. has the pleasure of anncancing 
that he has engaged the services of some o the best mediums in the country; the 
bours will be from 10 o'clock, A. M. till 2, and from 3 till § P. M. Evening creas 
from 8 till 10. On Tuesday and Thursday evenings the circles wil be publis. 
8 B8 T. UN3ON. & Great Jones Bt. New York 
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